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ABSTRACT 


Title:    FINAL  REPORT:   ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORIC  SURVEYS  of  Park  Square, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Olmsted  Park  System  and 
Pierce  Square,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills 

Author:   Cynthia  R.  Zaitzevsky 

Subject:  Arcnitectural  and  Historic  Surveys  of  Park  Square,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Olmsted  Park  System  and  Pierce  Square, 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills 

Name  of  Planning  Agency  or  Localities:   Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
Boston,  Mass. 

HUD  Project  No.:   Mass.  ?-lkj 

No.  of  Pages:   77  pages  of  text,  excluding  front  matter,  l8  maps  and  88 
photographs 

Abstract:   Four  architectural  and  historic  surveys  were  conducted  in 
the  summer  of  1970  in  the  areas  of  Park  Square,  Jamaica  Plain,  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery /Olmsted  Park  System  and  Pierce  Square,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills. 
Although  a  limited  number  of  Individual  buildings  had  been  studied  before  in 
the  Study  Areas,  none  of  these  areas  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  a 
comprehensive  survey. 

A  wide  variety  of  areas  was  selected  by  the  Landmarks  Commission  for 
study:   a  commercial  district  (Park  Square),  a  late  19th-century  industrial 
complex  (Pierce  Square,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills),  a  "streetcar  suburb"  (Jamaica 
Plain),  and  two  outstanding  examples  of  landscape  architecture  (Forest  Hills 
Cemetery  and  Olmsted's  Boston  Park  System).  A  topographical  history  is  in- 
cluded with  each  report,  summarizing  the  developmental  history  of  each  area. 
The  area  surveys  describe  the  present  architectural  and  environmental  qualities 
and  general  physical  condition  of  the  areas.  Each  report  includes  a  detailed 
annotated  bibliography.  Maps  and  other  illustrations  were  prepared  to  supple- 
ment the  text. 

General  recommendations  are  made  concerning  matters  (zoning,  pollution 
control  etc.)  which  affect  the  historic  and  architectural  qualities  of  the 
Study  Areas.  Secondly,  numerous  specific  buildings,  areas  and  districts  are 
recommended  for  special  consideration  and  projection  because  of  their  historic, 
architectural  or  environmental  significance.   Three  areas  (the  Olmsted  Park 
System,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  and  the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain)  are 
recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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I,    PARK  SQUARE 

Figure  1-1  --  Boylston  Building,  2-22  Boylston  Street,  1887.   Carl  Fehmer, 
architect. 

Figure  1-2  --  Detail  of  the  Boylston  Building. 

Figure  1-3  —  Interior  of  the  Boylston  Building. 

Figure  1-4  —   Hayden  Building,  68l  Washington  Street,  1875.  H.  H.  Richardson, 
architect. 

Figure  1-5  --  Detail  of  the  Hayden  Building. 

Figure  1-6  --  Colonial  Theater  Building,  100  Boylston  Street,  1899.   C.  Blackall, 
architect.   Walker  Buildings,  114-124  Boylston  Street,  1891  and 
•  1901.   Winslow  and  Wetherell  (1891)  and  Winslow  and  Bigelow  (l90l), 
architects. 

Figure  1-7  --  4,  5  and  6  Boylston  Place,  c.  1830's. 

Figure  1-8  --  Mason-Hamlin  Building,  l46  Boylston  Street,  c.  1890.   Charles 
Cummings,  architect.   150  Boylston  Street,  c.  1880. 

Figure  1-9  --  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  260-270  Boylston  Street, 
1845-48. 
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II.   JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Jamaica  Plain   —    Figure  Captions 

Figure  II-l  —  Farmhouse  in  the  Stony  Brook  Valley:   the  William  Curtis 
House,  Lamartine  Street  near  Boylston  Street  (Area  3), 
mid-17th  century.   Demolished.   Photograph  c.  1870. 
Courtesy  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities  (S.P.N.E.A.) 

Figure  II-2  —  "Linden  Hall",  Centre  Street,  corner  of  Pond  Street  (Area  2). 
House  built  1755  for  Rev.  John  Troutbeck,  Assistant  Rector  of 
King's  Chapel.  Third  story  and  wings  added  in  the  late  l8th 
century  when  house  became  a  boy's  preparatory  school.  De- 
molished c.  1900.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  II-3  —  Loring-Greenough  House,  Monument  Square,  South  Street  at 

Centre  Street  (Area  2),  1760.  South  side.   Commodore  Joshua 
.  Loring  and  Rev.  Troutbeck  were  both  Tories  who  fled  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

Figure  II-1^  —  Loring-Greenough  House,  north  side. 

Figure  II-5  —  Centre  Street,  c.  1905.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  II-6  ~  Centre  Street,  1970. 

Figure  II-7  —  Jamaica  Pond  at  Pond  Street,  189^.  From  a  series  of  photographs 
of  Jamaica  Pond  taken  just  before  the  construction  of  the  Jamaica- 
way  and  Jamaica  Park.   Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library. 

Figure  II-8  —  Jamaica  Pond  at  Pond  Street,  1970.  Boathouse,  1895,  E.  M. 
Wheelwright,  architect. 

Figure  II-9  —  Ice  houses  on  Jamaica  Pond,  189*1-.   Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library. 

Figure  11-10  —  Jamaica  Pond,  1970. 

Figure  11-11  —  Louder's  Lane  at  Centre  Street  (Area  l),  c.  1910,  showing  the 

Louder  House  (1011  Centre  Street),  mid-l8th  century.   Courtesy 
S.P.N.E.A. 
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Figure  11-12  —  Louder  House,  1970.   The  large  shingled  house  and  carriage 

house  shown  to  the  left  in  the  earlier  photograph  still  exist. 
The  latter  has  been  remodelled  as  a  private  house. 

Figure  11-13  —  "Nutwood",  231  Perkins  Street  (Area  l).  Built  1866  probably 
for  Mrs.  S.  P.  Cleveland. 

Figure  II-l^  --  Hall  of  "Nutwood",  c.  1880.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  11-15  —  Drawing  Room  of  "Nutwood",  c.  1880.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  II- l6  —  Weld  House,  Centre  Street  (Area  l).  Mansard  house  built 

c.  late  l860's  by  J.  Gardiner  Weld,  later  bought  by  the  Adams 
Nervine  Asylum,  now  the  Adams  House  of  Faulkner  Hospital. 

Figure  11-17  —  Weld  House,  detail  of  entrance. 

Figure  II-18  —  Adams  House,  Centre  Street. (Area  l).  Hospital  building  in 
Queen  Anne  style  built  1877  for  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum. 
The  Weld  House  is  seen  to  the  left.   Photograph  c.  1910. 
Adams  House -exists  today  with  only  minor  exterior  remodellings, 
but  Centre  Street  has  been  widened  since  the  time  of  this 

photograph.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A.  ■ 
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Figure  11-19  —  "Pinebank  II",  Jamaica  Pond  off  the  Jamaicaway.  Built  l8h8 
for  Edward  Newton  Perkins.   Charles  Lemoulnier,  architect. 
Burned  1868.  Photograph  c.  1865.  Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library. 

Figure  11-20  ~  "Pinebank  III",  built  1870  for  Edward  Newton  Perkins  on  the 

foundations  of  "Pinebank  II".  Sturgis  and  Brigham,  architects. 
Leading  from  the  house  down  to  the  pond  are  stone  steps  from 
the  Hancock  House  on  Beacon  Hill  (demolished  1863).   These  were 
probably  put  In  by  Sturgis  and  Brigham  in  1870.  Photograph 
from  the  19th  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
.  '        ers  (January  I89U).   "Pinebank  III"  was  retained  in  the  park  system 
for  use  as  a  refectory  and  exists  today  with  Interior,  roof, 
chimneys  and  terrace  done  by  E.  M.  Wheelwright  after  a  fire  in  1895. 

Figure  11-21  —  Unitarian  Church,  Monument  Square,  corner  of  Eliot  and  Centre 
Streets  (Area  2),  lQ^k.     N.  J.  Bradlee,  architect. 
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Figure  11-22  —  Soldiers'  Monument  (Civil  V7ar  Memorial),  Monument  Square. 

Erected  1871  on  the  site  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Jamaica 
Plain  (1676).  W.  W.  Lummus,  architect. 

Figure  11-23  —  Curtis  Hall,  20  South  Street  near  Monument  Square.  Built  in 
1868  as  the  West  Roxbury  Town  Hall.   Partly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1908,  re- opened  1912. 

Figure  11-2^  —  Eliot  School,  2k   Eliot  Street  (Area  2),  1832.  Endowed  by  the 
gift  of  John  Eliot  to  the  town  in  1689. 

Figure  11-25  ~  Eliot  Hall,  7  Eliot  Street  (Area  2),  c.  1855.   Italianate 

building  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Footlight  Club. 

Figure  II- 26  —  28  Eliot  Street  (Area  2),  c.  187U.  One  of  the  areas  finest 
.  mansard  houses. 

Figure  11-27  —  1  Cane  Street  (Area  2),  c.  I8U5.  The  only  remaining  Greek 

Revival  house  in  Jamaica  Plain  with  a  full  porticoed  temple  front. 

Figure  11-28  —  9  Brewer  Street  (Area  2),  c.  I85O.  One  of  the  best  preserved 
■of  the  wooden  Gothic  Revival  cottages. 

Figure  11-29  ~  58  Eliot  Street  (Area  2),  1880.  Bradlee  and  Winslow,  architects. 

Figure  11-30  —  Detail  of  58  Eliot  Street.   This  chimney  Is  typical  of  much 
of  the  Queen  Anne  detail  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Figure  11-31  —  8  Myrtle  Street  (Area  2),   late  18^0's.  One  of  a  pair  of 
Italian  "villas". 

Figure  11-32  —  9  Myrtle  Street  (Area  2),  late  l8UO's. 

Figure  11-33  ~  Detail  of  9  Myrtle  Street. 

Figure  Il-3k   —  Detail  of  9  Myrtle  Street. 


Figure  11-35  --  Sumner  Hill,  c.  1883  (Area  2).   Shows  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  1882.   To  the  right  is  10  Revere  Street,  1880,  Ware 
and  Van  Brunt,  architects.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  I I- 36  --  Sumner  Hill,  1970. 

Figure  11-37  --  15  Greenough  Avenue  (Area  2),  1880.  William  Ralph  Emerson, 
architect.  This  house,  together  with  8  Everett  Street  and 
10  Revere  Street,  is  typical,  of  the  high  quality  of  Queen 
Anne/shingle  s'tyle  houses  in  the  Sumner  Hill  area. 

Figure  II-38  —  8  Everett  Street  (Area  2),  c.  1880. 

Figure  11-39  --  10  Revere  Street  (Area  2),  188Q.  Ware  and  Van  Brunt,  architects. 

Figure  II-UO  —  Detail  of  10  Revere  Street. 

Figure  II-lj-1  —  38  Spring  Park  Avenue  (Area  3),  1893.  James  Murray,  architect. 
Colonial  Revival  house  built  as  a  single-family  dwelling  with 
electrical  workshop. 

*■  ■ 

Figure  11-^2  —  509  Centre  Street  (Area  3).  c.  1880.  Queen  Anne/shingle  style 
house  which  allegedly  contains  part  of  an  18th-century  house. 

Figure  II- V3  --  Bickford  Street  at  Centre  Street  (Area  k) ,  late  l890's.  This 
building,  now  used  as  stores  and  a.  warehouse,  was  originally  a 
shoe  factory. 

Figure  Il-hh   —  Round  Hill  Street  (Area  h).     Part  of  a  development  of  approxi- 
mately 100  low-cost,  one-  and  two-family  houses  planned  by 
Robert  Treat  Paine  and  financed  by  the  Workingmen's  Building 
Association  in  the  early  l890's. 

Figure  11-45  --  Detail  of  entrance  to  factory  on  Heath  Street  near  South  Hunting- 
ton Avenue  (Area  h) ,  c.  l880's.  This  building,  like  most  of  the 
other  factories  in  the  area,  was  originally  a  brewery. 

Figure  II- 1+6  —  3175  Washington  Street  (Area  5),  I89U.   Charles  Kaestner,  archi- 
tect (Chicago  111.).  Originally  the  Franklin  Brewing  Co.,  now 
used  as  a  warehouse. 
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Figure  Il-Vf  —  8^-92  Seaverns  Avenue  (Area  2  near  Area  5)>  l860's.  Mansard 
cottages  near  the  manufacturing  district. 

Figure  II- kQ   —  32  Robeson  Street  (Area  6),  1886.  Francis  Craigin,  architect. 
Shingle-style  house  typical  of  the  area  near  Franklin  Park. 
Photograph  c.  1890.   Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A. 

Figure  11-1*9  —  32  Robeson  Street,  1970. 

Figure  II- 50  —  kk   Robeson  Street  (Area  6),  c.  1885. 

Figure  11-51  —  Detail  of  fence,  Forest  Hills  Street  corner  of  Glen  Road 
(Area  6),  c.  1880. 
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III.   FOREST  HILLS  CEMETERY  and  the  OLMSTED  PARK  SYSTEM 


Figure  III-l 
Figure  III-2  - 

Figure  III-3  -• 
Figure  III-4  -■ 

Figure  III-5  -- 

Figure  III-6  -- 
Figure  III- 7  -- 

Figure  III-8  -- 


--  Lake  Hibiscus,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

■-   Consecration  Avenue  (near  Main  Entrance),  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery 

•-  Entrance  Gate  (1865),  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

•-  View  through  Entrance  Gate  to  the  Bell  Tower  (1876), 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

George  Robert  White  Memorial  by  Daniel  Chester  French, 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

View  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

Boylston  Street  Bridge,  Back  Bay  Fens,  188O-8U. 
H.  H.  Richardson,  architect.   Photograph,  c.  1910.   Courtesy 
Boston  Public  Library.   The  Boylston  Bridge  exists  with 
alterations  at  one  end  for  an  overpass  to  Storrow  Drive. 

Ward  Pond  (now  part  of  Olmsted  Park),  1895.   Photograph 
c.  1900.   Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library. 


Figure  III-9  --  Ward  Pond,  1970 
Figure  III- 10 


Figure  III- 11  -- 


Figure  III- 12 
Figure  III- 13 


Forest  Hills  Entrance,  Franklin  Park,  1893.   Shepley,  Rutan 
and  Coolidge,  architects.   Photograph  from  the  19th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  (January  189k). 
Except  for  the  gates  and  gateposts,  which  have  been  removed  to 
accomodate  the  automobile,  the  Forest  Hills  Entrance  exists 
today  as  it  is  shown  here. 

East  frortof  Ellicott  Arch,  Franklin  Park,  1892.   Photograph 
from  the  l8th  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners (January  1893).   An  extension  of  Williams  Street  leads 
from  Forest  Hills  Street  to  this  arch.   Ellicott  House,  a  small 
cottage  for  storing  tennis  equipment,  stood  on  the  western  side. 
After  they  had  changed,  players  passed  through  the  arch  to  the 
tennis  courts  on  Ellicottdale.  The  arch  exists,  but  the  cottage 
has  been  demolished. 

Ellicottdale,  the  Country  Park,  Franklin  Park,  1970. 

Terraces  and  Shelter  on  Schoolmaster  Hill,  Franklin  Park,  189O- 
9k.      Shelter  by  Rotch  and  Tilden,  architects.   Photograph  1907. 
Courtesy  S.P.N.E.A.   The  terraces  exist,  but  the  shelter  has 
been  demolished.   Nearby  is  a  memorial  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  lived  briefly  in  a  house  on  this  hill. 
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Figure  III-]A  --  The  Valley  Gate,  Franklin  Park,  1888-89.   Walker  and  Best, 
architects.   Photograph  from  the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  (January  1890).   Originally 
a  stone  wall  was  to  have  been  built  all  the  way  around  the 
Country  Park,  and  this  gate,  which  ran  on  tracks  across  the 
x  road,  was  designed  so  that  the  Country  Park  could  be  locked  at 

night.   (Joseph  Paxton  used  a  similar  gate  in  People's  Park, 
Birkenhead,  England,  which  Olmsted  visited  in  185O.) 

Figure  III-I5  --  The  Valley  Gate,  1970,  with  the  Country  Park  (Municipal  Golf 
Course)  in  the  distance.  The  gates  themselves  and  the  inner 
chambers  have  been  removed. 

Figure  IH-16  --  The  Overlook  under  construction  (from  the  Playstead),  Franklin 
Park,  1887.   Photograph  from  the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  (January  1888) .  Architect 
not  known,  but  this  structure  is  Indicated  on  Olmsted's  orig- 
inal 1885  plan  of  Franklin  Park.   The  Overlook  was  a  huge  plat- 
form from  which  spectators  watched  the  games  on  the  Playstead. 
It  was  planted  with  vines  and  shrubbery  and  exists  today, 
although  It  is  very  overgrown  and  difficult  to  see.   The  arch 
.  led  into  the  changing  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Shelter. 

Figure  111-17  --  The  Overlook  looking  toward  the  Playstead,  c.  1910.   Courtesy 
S.P.N.E.A.   The  top  of  the  Overlook  is  now  in  a  semi-ruinous 
condition,  and  the  Playstead  is  taken  up  by  the  White  Stadium. 

Figure  IH-18  --  The  Playstead  Shelter  on  the  Overlook,  1887-89.   C.  Howard 

Walker,  architect.   Photograph  from  the  15th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  (January  1890). 

Figure  III- 19.  —  The  Overlook,  1970.   The  massive  foundations  of  the  Playstead 
Shelter  are  now  used  as  a  stage  by  the  Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in 
the  Park. 

Figure  111-20  --  Rustic  Fountain,  Franklin  Park,  late  l8&0's.   (Photograph  1970) 
This  fountain,  located  near  the  entrance  to  White  Stadium,  is 
one  of  several  existing  original  rustic  fountains. 
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IV.   PIERCE  SQUARE,  DORCHESTER  LOWER  MILLS 

Figure  IV- 1  --  The  Walter  Baker  Company,  1910.   Illustration  from  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate:   A  Short  History  of  Their  Production  and  Use 
(Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1910) . 

Figure  IV- 2  --  The  Pierce  Mill  (Mill  No.  l),  1220  Adams  Street,  Dorchester, 
1872. 

Figure  IV- 3  —  The  Pierce  Mill  in  1910.   Photograph  from  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Figure  IV-h  --  The  Baker  Mill  (Mill  Mo.  5),  12^-5  Adams  Street,  Dorchester, 
1891,  Winslow  and  Wetherell,  architects.  Photograph,  1910* 
from  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Figure  IV- 5  --  The  Baker  Mill,  1970. 

Figure  IV- 6  --  From  left  to  right  in  Dorchester:   The  Adams  Street  Mill 
•   (originally  Mill  No.  1,  Bldgs.  G-F),  1888-89,  Winslow  and 
Wetherell,  architects;   The  Pierce  Mill;   The  Preston  Mill, 
1903,  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  architects.   In  Milton:   The  Ware 
Mill,  1902,  probably  by  Winslow  and  Bigelow.   Photograph,  1910, 
from  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Figure  IV- 7  --  Power  House,  1906,  probably  by  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  Dorchester. 
Photograph,  1910,  from  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Figure  IV-8  —  Electrical  Power  Plant.  Photograph,  1910  from  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 
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Introduction 

This  Final  Report  summarizes  the  findings  of  four  architectural  and 
historic  surveys  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1970.   The  variety  of  areas 
selected  by  the  Landmarks  Commission  for  survey  illustrates  the  breadth  of 
their  concern  for  all  kinds  of  urban  development  and  all  building  types 
found  within  Boston.   The  areas  surveyed  include  a  commercial  district 
(Park  Square),  a  late  19th-century  industrial  complex  (Pierce  Square,  Dor- 
chester Lower  Mills),  a  "streetcar  suburb"  (Jamaica  Plain)  and  two  outstand- 
ing examples  of  landscape  architecture  (Forest  Hills  Cemetery  and  the  Olmsted 
Boston  Park  System). 

Besides  differing  in  subject,  the  four  surveys  vary  in  scope  and  pur- 
pose.  The  Park  Square  Survey  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority  Design  Department  in  order  to  identify  buildings  of  archi- 
tectural quality  within  the  Park  Plaza  Renewal  Area  and  to  recommend  those 
that  should  be  saved.  The  Pierce  Square  Survey  deals  with  a  small  group  of 
outstanding  industrial  buildings,  almost  all  of  which  were  owned  until  recently 
by  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Company.   Because  of  the  limited  area  surveyed 
in  this  study  and  because  of  the  fact  that  material  about  the  Baker  Company 
was  readily  available,  it  was  possible  to  examine  this  area  rather  Intensively 
in  spite  of  the  brief  time  allotted  to  it.  Of  the  four  surveys,  those  of 
Jamaica  Plain  and  Forest  Hills  Cemetery /Olmsted  Park  System  were  the  broadest 
in  scope  and  covered  the  greatest"  geographlcaTTaTea,  and  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tract period  was  spent  on  them. 

The  same  format  has  been  used  for  all  four  survey  reports.  A  topograph- 
ical history  was  included  to  establish  the  developmental  history  of  each  area, 
and  an  area  survey  was  written  to  summarize  its  present  architectural  and  en- 
vironmental qualities  and  general  physical  condition.   Maps  and  other  illustrations, 
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■!»•,.-•",.,■: •.  i  niel  .. ? .?  photographs  from  local  libraries  and  new  ones  taken  during 
a-'i-      „sv     .".   -  Authority  Photographer,  were  prepared  to  supplement  the 
text.  Buildings  and  districts  of  high  architectural  quality  were  found  in 
all  trf  tue  areas  surveyed,  and  the  section  on  Recommendations  in  each  report 
.i-B  of  particular  importance.   Three  areas  (the  Olmsted  Park  System,  Forest 
, Hi!'",  Cemetery  and  the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain)  were  recommended  for 
-nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  numerous  other 
.buildings  and  districts  were  recommended  for  special  consideration  and  protec- 
tion.  Finally,  a  detailed  Annotated  Bibliography  was  included  with  each  report 
and  should  be  a  useful  resource  for  further  work  on  the  four  survey  areas. 


I.      PARK  SQUARE  SURVEY 


Map  1-1  --  Chronological  Map  of  Noteworthy  Buildings  and 
Features  in  the  Park  Square  Study  Area 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
was  financially  aided  through  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195^»  as  amended. 
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Map  1-2  --  Map  of  Boston,  1722,  by  Capt.  John  Bonner 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
was  financially  aided  through  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195^>  as  amended. 
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A.  .  Topographical  History 

The  Park  Square  Study  Area,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  indicated  in 
Map  1-1,  consists  of  roughly  two-thirds  solid  land  and  one-third  filled  land. 
The  larger  segment,  from  Phillips  Square  to  Park  Square,  lay  on  the  outskirts 
of  17th-century  Boston,  while  the  history  of  the  filled  portion,  from  Park 
Square  to  Arlington  Street,  began  only  about  135  years  ago. 

Washington  Street,  whose  name  until  the  mid- 19th  century  changed  every 

few  blocks,  was  the  route  which  led  from  the  center  of  Boston  across  the  Neck 

to  Roxbury.   As  can  be  seen  from  Map  1-2,  a  reproduction  of  the  Bonner  Map  of 

1722,  the  present  Park  Square  area  was  the  last  outpost  before  Washington 

Street  (Orange  Street  at  this  point)  actually  crossed  the  Neck.   Only  a  few 

of  the  present-day  streets  existed  in  the  early  l8th  century:   in  addition  to 

Washington  Street,  the  Bonner  Map  shows  Essex  and  Beach  Streets,  as  well  as. 

portions  of  Boylston  Street  (then  called  Frog  Lane)  and  Harrison  Avenue  (then 

called  Rainford  Lane).  Little  is  known  about  the  houses  which  were  thinly 

scattered  along  these  streets.   The  Common  existed,  but  its  boundaries  were 

marked  by  property  lines  rather  than  by  streets. 

'   The  revised  1769  version  of  Bonner's  map  shows  somewhat  denser  settlement 

and  a  few  additional  streets.-"-  Although  it  is  not  indicated  on  the  1769  map, 

the  area  now  included  a  site  of  significance.   This  was  the  Liberty  Tree,  a 

giant  elm  under  which  the  revolutionary  Sons  of  Liberty  organized  in  1765  and 

where  they  continued  to  meet  until  1775  when  the  British,  cut  down  the  tree. 

i 
Tne  site  is  now  marked  by  the  Liberty  Tree  P±aque,  a  woodcarving  of  about  1865, 

which  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  63O  Washington  Street. 


*Reproduced  in  Whitehill,  Walter  Muir,  Boston,  A  Topographical  History, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959,  P.  ^5- 
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Map  1-3  --  Map  of  Boston,  l8l4,  by  John  G.  Hales  (detail) 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
was  financially  aided  through  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195^,  as  amended. 
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The  Hale's  Map  of  l8lH,  a  detail  of  which  is  reproduced  as  Map  1-3, 
shows  many  important  changes.   There  are  several  additional  streets,  includ- 
ing Carver  and  Eliot  Streets,  Park  Square  and  Broadway  (together  designated 
as  Pleasant  Street)  and  Tremont  Street  (called  Common  Street  along  the  Common 
and  Nassau  Street  below  it).   The  entire  area  is  much  more  densely  built  up. 
The  Boylston  Market  of  l8l0,  designed  by  Charles  Bulflnch  and  located  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Boylston  Building,  is  indicated.   In  addition,  the  map 
shows  three  brick  row  houses,  Numbers  12-lS  Carver  Street,  the  only  buildings 
in  the  Study  Area  v.hich  are  indicated  on  Hale's  Map  and  which  still  c;:ist  today. 
On  the  marshy  lands  beyond  the  Common,  on  what  is  now  the  center  of  Par):  Squ'.r-e 
and  the  southeast  end  of  the  Public  Garden,  there  are  extensive  ronewalks. 

The  portion  of  the  Park  Square  Study  Area  from  Park  Square  to  Arlington  , 
Street  came  into  existence  largely  because  of  the  railroad.   In  1835,  the  I:  or  to: 
and  Providence  opened  its  line,  which  went  through  Roxbury,  crossed  the  Use'  Ha; 
and  entered  Boston  at  a  depot  built  in  what  is  now  Park  Square  on  land  prev'.ao 
ly  occupied  by  ropewalks.   At  first  a  simple  Greek  Revival  structure,  this  ckp:- 
v/as  successively  enlarged  and  remodelled  until  it  was  torn  down  in  tire  early 
I87O 's  to  make  way  for  a  Gothic  Revival  station,  which  was  itself  demolished  1:: 
1909.-"  At  about  the  same  time  (1839-55),  the  Public  Garden  was  established  and 
constructed .   Land  fill  in  the  area  began  in  the  early  forties  and  was  complete- 
by  1855.   Boylston  Street  during  the  forties  was  built  up  with  brick  Greek 
Revival  row  houses,  of  which  only  three,  the  buildings  of  the  YJomen's  Educaticr. 
and  Industrial  Union,  remain  today. 

Between  1875  and  1900,  changes  occurred  which  altered  the  character  of  the 
whole  area.   A  few  institutions,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  built 


*The  print  and  photographs  of  Park  Square  listed  in  the  bibliography  (see- 
below,  p. 13)  are  helpful  for  reconstructing  this  sequence. 
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new  buildings  in  the  district,  but,  more  importantly,  commercial  structures 
began  to  predominate  until  they  all  but  obliterated  the  residential  neighbor- 
hoods.  Outstanding  among  the  earlier  commercial  buildings  of  this  period  are 
II.  H.  Richardson's  Ilaydcn  Building  of  1875  (68]  Washington  Street)  and  Carl 
Fchmer's  Boylston  Building  of  1887,  which  replaced  Bulfinch's  l8lO  Boylston 
Market.   By  the  nineties,  commercial  buildings  began  to  displace  the  Greek 
Revival  row  houses  of  the  forties  along  Boylston  Street  between  Park  Square 
and  Arlington.   On  Boylston  Street  between  Tremont  and  Park  Square,  impressive  ■ 
buildings  were  erected  as  show  rooms  for  Boston's  piano  companies.   Even  more 
monumental  were  the  first  Walker  Building  of  1.891  and  the  Colonial  Building  of 
1899. 

The  trend  toward  large-scale  commercial  building  which  began  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  continued  with  vigor  into  the  present  century. 
Important  among  the  early  20th-century  buildings  were  the  second  Walker  Build inf 
(190])  and  the  Little  Building  (1915-I8).   In  1900  the  South  Station  opened  as 
a  union  terminal  for  all  lines  coming  into  Boston  from  the  south.   The  Boston 
and  Providence  station  and  tracks  were  thus  no  longer  necessary,  although  nothir 
was  done  with  the  land  for  a  number  of  years.   As  the  20th  century  progressed, 
the  Statler  Hotel,  numerous  new  office  buildings  and  the  adjacent  insurance 
companies  began  to  define  the  western  (Park  Square  to  Arlington)  section  of  the 
Study  Area  as  an  important  business  district,  and  what  little  residential  archi- 
tecture remained  vanished  almost  completely.   Deterioration  began  first  along 
the  "combat  zone"  of  lower  Washington  Street.   Park  Square  proper  became  a  wast; 
land  and  a  pedestrian's  nightmare,  as  bus  terminals,  parking  lots  and  Rent-A-Ca: 
companies  began  to  take  over  increasingly  large' areas.   Today  it  takes  some 


imagination  to  reconstruct  the  Park  Square  Study  Area  as  it  was  before  it 
reached  its  present  seriously  blighted  state,  but  several  fine  building.:  serial! 
.and  are  listed  and  described  in  the  following  section. 


15 .   Area  Survey 

1 .   Genera]  Physica 1  Character 

Noteworthy  buildings  in  the  Park  Square  Study  Area  are  listed 
in  Section  B.2  and  are  also  shown  on  Map  J-l  and  illustrated  in  Figures 
1-1  through  1-9.   A  general  description  of  the  architectural  qualities  of 
the  Study  Area  is  given  here. 

With  almost  no  exceptions,  all  important  buildings  were  found  to  be 
on  the  periphery  rather  than  actually  within  Pari;  Square.   Below  Tremont 
St.ieet,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Boylston  Market,  is  a  group  of  distin- 
guished late  19th" c oritur;,  structures,  including  the  Richardson  and  Fehmei' 
buildings  previously  mentioned  and' the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  des.ir. 
by  Bradlec  and  Wins  low.   The  Liberty  Trye  Plaque  faces  the  Boylston  Build  Ir:; 
on  Washington  Street. 

Boylston  Street  from  Tremont  to  Park  Square  is  the  only  section  of  ti.- 
Stv.Jy  Area  possessing  ar:„  real  architectural  unity.   In  the  late  19th- cm:' ■ 
the  area  contained  the  showrooms  of  Boston's  important  piano  and  music  pub- 
lishing industries.   The  block  is  dominated  at  the  Park 'Square  end  by  the 
"piano  row"  buildings  an!  at  the  Tremont  Street  end  by  larger-scale  offic  ■ 
buildings  of  a  slightly  later  date.   The  structures  on  this  part  of  Boylsto:: 
Street  range  in  date  from  c.  i860  to  c.  1920,  although  early  19th-century 
buildings  are  found  just  off  Boylston  Street  on  Carver  Street  and  Boylston 
Place.   The  architectural  firms  of  Winslow  and  Wetherell  (later  Winslow  ami 
Bigelow)  and  Clarence  Blackall  are  heavily  represented. 

Boylston  Street  from  Park  Square  to  Arlington  Street  is  a  ghost  of  two 
earlier  building  periods.   The  three  buildings  of  the  Women's  Educational  and" 
Industrial  Union  are  all  that  remain  of  what  was  formerly  a  complete  row  of 


Greek  Revival  town  houses.   A  few  isolated  office  buildings  date  froin  a 
later  commercial  development  of  c.  1890  to  c.  1930. 


2-   No t e v.' o  r  t  hy  Bu  1 1  d :i ngg_an d  M-aturcs,  listed  alphabetically  by  street. 
Buildings  of  outstanding  significance  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
and  are  also  discussed  in  the  Recommendations. 


3,  h,    <?   and  6 
Boylston  Place 


«-2-22  Boylston  Street 


*h8   Bo. Jston  Street 


*80  Boylston  Street 


*100  Boylston  Street 

*llH-6  Boylston  Street 
#120-4  Boylston  Street 


1^0  Boylston  Street 
*lk6   Boylston  Street 

*150  Boylston  Street 


Four  small-scale,  red  brie-]:  row  houses 
located  in  a  cul-de-sac.   No.  3  --  Ancient 
Landmark  Bull  ding  --  pi'obably  built  in  l880's. 
iios.'H,  5  and"  6"  date  possibly  from  the  l830's 
and  are  all  apparently  owned  by  the  Tavern 
Club. 

Boyl ston  Bui  Id ing .  1887.  Carl  Fehmer.   Pine 
;  nastone  commercial  building  in  basically 
good  condition  v/ith  a  handsome  interior 
arcade . 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  1875.   N.  J. 
Rradlee  arid  V.'.  T.  V/inslow.   Victorian  Gothic 
sandstone  facade  on  original  bloc]:  of  build- 
ing is  of  high  quality  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition.  Building  has  been  owned  and  occupied 
continuously  by  the  YHCJ  since  1875. 

J.lttle  Bulging.  191^-10,   Blackall,  Clapp 
&  Whlttemore. 

Colonial  Theatre  Building.  1899.  C  Blackall. 

Walker  Buildings.   The  building  permits  indi- 
cate that  Ilk- 6  was  built  in  1891  (V.'inslow 
and  Wetherell)  and  that  120-4  was  built  in 
1901  (V.'inslow  and  Bigelow) .   The  later  build- 
ing matches  the  earlier  in  almost  every  detail 
but  has  an  additional  four  stories. 

1897.   V/inslow  and  Wetherell. 

Mason  Hamlin  Building,   c.  1890.   Charles 
Cummings.   One  of  the  original  "piano  row" 
buildings.  ,  . 

c.  1880.  Ground  floor  remodelled.  Upper 
three  stories  have  Queen  Anne  detail  with 
interesting  gable  and  window  treatment. 


#162  Boy  1b ton  Street 


«"176  Boylston  .Street 
and  1-3  Park  Square 


226-230  Boylston 
Street 

2Wl~250  Boylston 

Street 

*260,  2.6k   and  270 
Boylston  Street 


%     (12),  lU  and  16 
Carver  Strc et 


17  Essex  Street 
25  Essex  Street 
Park  Square  . 


Stclnert  Hall.   1896.   Winslow  and 
Wetherell.   /mother  of  the  original 
"piano  row"  buildings.  heavy,  barrel- 
vaulted  entrance. 

l88'(.   Sncll  and  Gregorson.   Brick  office- 
building  with  browns tone  trim.   "l'anel- 
brJck"  detailing  on  upper  stories. 

B_ra_(nvary_  Bui  1  -i  in 3 .  1921 .   Blackall , 
Clapp  and  V.'nittemore. 

Garden  Building,  i9.ll.   J.  A.  Schweinfurth. 


Three  Greek  Revival  row  houses  dating  fro::: 
l8Jl5-')8.   The  I/omen's  Educational  and  Ir.au: 
trial  Union,  the  oldest  social  service  org; 
I  x.  tit  ion  in  Boston,  lias  occupied  theui  since 
I.889  and  eventually  also  acquired  3  housoc 
in  the  rear  on  Providence  Street.   The  gro: 
floor  exteriors  have  been  remodelled,  an::  :. 
of  the  interior  has  been  converted  to  offi- 
and  store  use.   There  is  a  stained  glass  v:: 
dow  in  the  foyer  to  Perkins  Hall,  v.hich  -.-:£: 
exhibited  at  the  V.'orld's  Columbian  Exposi-.J 
in  Chicago,  1&93- 

c.  IplO.  Three  small  brick  buildings,  whi: 
are  the  oldest  structures  in  the  Study  Are: 
Indicated  on  Hale's  l8l'-i  Hap  of  Boston.  :.': 
lh  and  16,  now  in  use  as  apartments  and  a 
restaurant,  have  decorative  ironwork  bale:: 
ar;d  an  attractive,  tree-planted  inner  couri 
yard.  No.  12  is  in  poor  condition  but  is 
obviously  one  of  the  original  block. 

l&'l'j.      Victorian  Gothic  sandstone  commercis 
building. 

c.  1875.   Victorian  Gothic  sandstone  corr.e: 
cial  building. 

Emancipation  sculpture.   This  is  by  Thomas 
Ball  and  was  given  to  the  city  in  1879  ty 
Moses  Kimball.   It  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
"Frucdman's  Memorial"  in  Lincoln  Square, 
Washington. 


31-9  Stuart  Street 


Jacob  V,rirth  's.   Two  Greek  Revival  row  house; , 
c.  l8'i0's.   Ground  floors  remodelled  for  re;": 
rant  uses. 
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309-13  Stuart  Street 

221  Trtanont   Street 

2l6  Trc-mont  Street 
---630  Washington  Street 

-"-68l  Washington  Street 


Two  Greek  Revival  row  houses,  c.  lO'iO's. 
Ground  floors  remodelled  for  restaurant 
and  grocery  store. 

Saxon  Theatre.   1901.   James  M.  Wood  and 
John  G.  Howard  (N.Y.C.  architects) 


Union  Warren  Bank 


1925. 


Lib e rty  Tree  PI aq ue ,  a  w 0 o d c a r v i n g  of  c . 
1865  by  James  Melntyre,  is  attached  to 
the  exterior  wall  of  this  building. 

Hayden  Building.   1875.  H.  H.  Richardson 
Small,  brownstone,  Romanesque  Revival 
commercial  building.   Ground  floor  remodel' 


C .    Hcco.'nm  ei  id  :■  tlons 

The  Park  Plaza  Project  offer:,  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  old  build- 
•ings  of  high  quality  and  to  incorporate  them  into  a  new  development  scheme. 
Relating  the  new  to  the  old  is  ha.v.Jy  a  novel  concept  in  Boston.   In  the  case 
of  the  Government  Center,  it  was  possible  not  only  to  respect  established  his- 
toric shrines  such  as  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old  State  House,  but  also  to  include 
a  fine  but  relatively  obscure  19th-century  building,  the  Sears  Crescent,  in  the 
Plaza  itself.   :  .imilarly,  the  Old  Corner  Bookstor...  and  the  Old  City  Hall  have 
been  retained  and  are  being  restored  in  the  midst  of  new  development.   In  the 
Park  Plaza  Projc  t,  distinguished  older  building::  should  also  be  revitalised  as 
part  of  a  deve . .  ment  program. 

Special  ati  ntion  must  be  g:r  n  to  sites  directly  adjacent  to  the  Coition 
and  Public  Gar..  ..   The  signifies    --  both  .historic  and  aesthetic    of  these 
parks  can  hardiy  be  over-stressed,  and  any  development  near  them  will   ffect, 
either  positiv  •  :   or  negatively,    lr  appearance,  use  and,  ultima! ■  '.v,  their 
condition.   The  Centra.!  Burial.  Or     .,1,  incorporated  into  the  Common,  .is  also  a 
site  of  histor'.  importance  direct jy  adjacent  to  the  Study  Area.   It  is  vital  " 
that  new  builu.Lr.gs  along  Boylston  Street  not  be  overpowering  in  scali'  or   inap- 
propriate in  u-   or  fabric  to  thi    locale. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FEATURES  RECOMMEIii  ED  FOR  RETENTION  IN  THE  PARK  PLAZA  PROJECT 

1.  Boylston  Street:   Common  and  Public  Garden  Frontage 

a.   The  Little,  Colonial  and  Walker  Buildings,  nos.  80-12i4  Boylston  Street 
These  are  four  buildings  of  high  individual  .merit,  which  together 
form  an  important  visual  group  along  lower  Boylston  Street.   This 
impressive  group  of  buildings  is  especially  critical  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  area  and  mur  I.  be  retained.   (Figure  1-6) 
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b-    "Piano  Row"  Buildings,  nos.  l'i6,  1^0,  1.62  and  176  Boylston  Street 
These  arc  fine  late  19th-century  bui.lcL1.ng:;  which  should  be  saved 
and  the  facade;;,  especially  on  the  ground- floor  level,  rehabili- 
tated. At  least  two  of  them,  the  Ma son- Rami in  Building  and  St e in- 
ert Hall,  were  built  for  major  Boston  piano  manufacturers,  and.  the 
latter  is  still  used  by  H.  Steinert  and  Sons.  I'j6   Boylston  Street 
at  Park  Square,  although  not  a  piano  company  building,  is  of  high 
quality  and  completes  this  row  of  facades.   (Figure  1-8) 

c.   The  Women,' s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  260,  2uh   and  270 
Boylston  Street 

In  spite  of  their  isolation  from  other  salvagabie  buildings,  these 
Greek  Revival  houses  should  be  saved.   This  could  be  done  if  new 
development  along  this  portion  of  Boylston  Street  were  kept  compat- 
ible in  scale  and  fabric.   The  facades  are  an  asset  to  this  portion 
of  ! • -ylston  Street,  and  the  W.E.I.U.  has  owned  and  occupied  the 
buildings  for  over'  eighty  years.   (Figure  1-9) 

Lower  Bo>  1  /.ton  Street,  below  the  Common 

Thi:  group  of  buildings,  near  the  former  site  of  Bulfinch's  l8lO 
Boylston  Market,  form  a  group  which  is  particularly  suitable  for 
rehabilitation. 

a.  Hay den  Building,  68l  Washington  Street.   If  necessary,  this  building 
must  be  moved  in  order  to  save  it.   Other  commercial  buildings  by" 
Richardson  in  Boston  have  been  demolished,  and  it  Is  imperative  that 
this  one  be  saved.   (Figures  1-^  and  1-5) 

b.  Boylston  Building,  2-22  Boylston  Street 

This  is  a  handsome  structure  in  good  condition  designed  by  Carl 
Fehmcr,  who,  although  his  name  is  not  generally  well  known,  designed 
many  other  fine  building:.;  In  Boston.   The  interior  arcade  is  out- 
standing.  (Figures  1-1  through  1-3) 
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D.    Annota  tvd  Bibliography 

1.    PRIMARY  SOURCES 

a.  City  Records 

Boston  Building  Department.   Original  permits  to  build  and  permits 
for  remodelling.   These  records  are  the  best  source  for  docu- 
menting buildings  dating  from  c.  1872,  and  they  arc  relatively 
complete  for  the  Park  Square  Study  Area. 

b.  Man:  and  Atlases  .  • 

Map.  of  jBoston,  1722.   Capt.  John  Bonner.   The  first  state,  owned  >y 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  is  reproduced  in  V/hitc-hlll  (see 
'  below,  under  Secondary  Sources)  p.  23  and  as  BRA  Man  A-1171 
(Map  1-2  in  this  report).   The  Bonner  Map  was  revised  at  fre- 
quent intervals  between  1722  and  VjC$ ,   and  the  1769  ■    rs:  ;r.  is 
also  reproduced  in  Vhitehill  (p.  ':;;).   Both  of  then  :..\r -■   are 
useful  for  studying- the  early  development  of  the  Pa:.   -;u --'- 
area.   Buildings  are  represented  by  primitive  outlir..  i:  :."'.-: ir.g 2 . 

liii1  '--f  Boston,  l8l U.   Join  G.  'Hales.   Reproduced  in  sevc  "•  .1  publi- 
cations and  as  BRA  Map  E-ll65.   A  ietail  of  the  latv::  is  used 
as  Map  1-3  of  this  report.   Another  detail  is  repro.h  :  in 
Whitehill,  pp.  56-77.   This  map  is  essential  for  u....  -  landing 
the  physical  development  of  Boston  at  the  beginning  \:  .:.   „9-': 
century.   Buildings  are  represc:  '.  1   diagranaticalg.   .'  '  ..  a  key 
for  building  typos  and  materials. 

Plans  and  Records,  of  the  Streets,  Lam  :  ,  Courts ,  Places  ■:  t  •  ,  in  the 
Town  of  Boston,  Vol.  I,  1819-20.   John  G." Hales.   Re;::  ..".:•-::  i: 
facsimile  and  published  by  the  Ci;y  Registrar,  Bos'.-...  Ibv-. 
(A.  6HB/H19  -  Athenaeum)  The  lOi'i  map  is  reproc 
volume  also. 


:iauc 


Map  of  Boston,  1.8hk.      G.  V,'.  Baynton.   Owned  by  the  Boston  /.h:r_e\ 
and  reproduced  in  Whitehill,  p.  121.   Shows  Back  Bay  land  :":.! 

to  this  date,  which -now  includes  the  Public  Garden  and  all  0: 
the  Park  Square  Study  Area.   Buildings  are  not  she 


11. "i 


Map  of  Boston,  1855.  J.  H.  Colton.  Owned  by  the  Boston  Athena; 
and  reproduced  in  White-hill,  p.  130.  Actual  land  fill  is  : 
further  along  than  in  lokk,  but  the  Back  Bay  is  projected  ; 
the  Fens.   Buildings  are  not  shown. 

Atlases  of  Boston  Proper  (partial  listing)  --  published  in  187k 
(Hopkins"),  Ick/j,"  iS83,  1S95  and  1912  (all  Bromley).   Tnc-se 
are  found  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Libra: 
Book  Department,  the  Harvard  College  Library  Map  Room  (las; 
of  Lament)  and  th  Boston  Building  Department. 
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c.   Architects'  d ravines;  prints  and  old  photographs 

The  H.  H.  Richardson  Coll.-  ::tlon  at  Houghton  Library ,  Harvard  con- 
tains no  drawing.:  id  ntified  an  681  Washington  Street  or  bhe 
Hayden  Building.   (The  collection,  although  large,  is  not 
inclusive  of  Richardson1  s  work.) 

Prints  and  old  photograph.,  of  the  Par):  Square  area  are  found  at 
the  Society  for  IK  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities,  the  Bostonian  Society,  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  the  Boston  Public  Library  Print  Room. 
These  have  not  bee,,  reproduced  for  this  report,  since 
they  are  readily  a\  liable  in  a  number  of  publications. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  are  as  follows: 

Print  of  Park  Square  in  1837,  owned  by  the  Bostonian 

Society  and  reproduced  in  Van  Meter,  Mary,  Bay  Village 
or  the  Church -.uvect  District-,  Boston,  1970,  Plate  III. 

Color  lithograph  of  Boston,  showing  the  Common  and  Public 
Garden,  c.!85(  by  John  Each:  .a an.  Reproduced  in  Fein, 
Albert,  "The   erican  City:   The  Ideal  and  the  Real," 
in  The  Rise  ;i[  no  American  Architecture,  New  York, 
1970,  fig. 2-9/  'pTbl. 

Photograph  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Station 
in  Park  Square  .  I.   1850'.;',  owned  by  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  an   '.-produced  in  V.'hitebill,  p. 102. 

Photograph  of  Park  Square  in  1857,  owned  by  the  Bostonian 
Society  and  r< produced  in  Vanished  Boston,  Boston, 
1965,  Plate  XIV. 

Photograph  of  the  i  .ylston  Market  about  1872,  ovmed  by 
the  Bostonian  Society  and  reproduced  in  Vanished 
Boston,  Plate  VII. 

Photograph  of  Boy! "ton  Street  looking  east  from  Arlington 
Street  in  189.L,  owned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  reproduced  in  Bunting  (see  below,  under 
Secondary  Sources),  fig. 8,  p. 46. 


Other  Archival  Material 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Records,  old 

photographs  and  deed  information  concerning  the  WEIU  buildi: 


2.   secoi.'da;,;  sources 


Pub  1  J- . -.hod 


Boston  Red cvel orient  Authority.,  Central  Business  District  -  Urban 

Early  plan  for  renewal  of  the  rark  Square  Study  Area.  The 
report  states  (p.'3-l)  that  at  that  time  no  rehabilitation 
activities  were  contemplated  within  the  Project  Area. 


Downtown  Design  and  Develop 
~j."   [BHA  Library)   Ccmoreheus: 


"StuoyV  Bb'stoTT7~,Fu-iT!ner~i^ow.   ^i\.-i  laorary;   ucmpreneiisj-vt: 
study  covering  the  entire;  downtown  area.  Little  in  the  tc 
refers  specifically  to  the  Park  Square  Study  Area.   All  oJ 
the  maps  show  an  old  scheme  for  the  "hinge  block"  instead 
existing  conditions,  and  this  is  a  bit  misleading.   The  me 
showing  positive  urban  design  qualities  (p.  ?'-i)  indicates 
portion  of  lower  Boylston  Street  as  a  special  character  a] 
and  little  else  in  the  Study  Area  as  positive.   The  negat: 
urban  design  characteristics  indicated  in  the  map  on  page 
can  hardly  be  argued  with:   poor  pedestrian  environment  i: 
the  center  of  Park  Square  -r..\   a  poor  quality  area  along 
Stuart  Street  and  Washington  Street. 


of 

D 


^77 


,  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  1970.  (ERA 


Library  J   j 
of  proposed 


;.i  brochure  outlining  general  characterise 
.rk  Plaza  development. 


Bunting,  Bainbr:! 

1 !  I  s  t  o  ry^  _1 8  ■  ■ 
focuses  on 
much  in  it  i\ 
area,  espec '. 
Street    ti.: 
sections  are 


,  Houses  of  f 

idential  are., 
t  is  relevant 


ston  's  Back  P5y_,_^_^rch^L^3_r^nna_ 
■,    1907.   Although  this  book 


cture  in  the  Back  Bay,  ther 
j  a  studv  of  the  Park  Seuare 


lly  that  part 


between  Park  Squa 
t  is  built  on  filled  land.   The  most  relevant 
Chapter  3,  "Tooorcraphical  Development  of  Best; 


1790-1965",  Chapter 


k,    "The  Transitional  Period:  18M-I857" 


and  Append!;  A,  pp.  U39  ana  MiO. 


Damiv.il,  Charles  S.  ,  A  Hjilf-^Cer.Try  of  Boston's  Building,  Boston, 


6  /  Dl86  -  Ath- ...cum)  ■   Discussion  of 
page  Gh,    a  brief  reference  to  the  first  Walker 
Building  on  page  8;i-  and  an  illustration  of  V',6   and  150  Boyl- 
ston Street  opposite  page  2l6. 


1895.  (9o] 
Building  0. 


King's  Handbook  of  Post on,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1883.  (Ref.  9akz6. 
K57.2  -  Athenaeum  J7~  The  Liberty  Tree  site  is  discussed  on 
page  10,  and  the  Emancipation  Group  is  dis-cussed  and  illus- 
trated on  pages  110-111.   Illustrations  and  discussions  of 
demolished  buildings:   Eoylston  Market,  p.  297,  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  pp.  113-15,  Boston  and  Providence  Station,  p.  hO. 


Stanwood,  Edward,  "Topography  and  Landmarks  of  the  Last  Hundred 
Years",  Chapter  II  in  Vol.  IV  of  the  Memorial  History  of  E: 
edited  by  Justin  V.'insor,  Boston,  l83l.   (Athenaeum,  Boston 


Public  Libr 


V.'ic 


•)   Includes  an  extended  discussion  of 


the  Back  Bay  land  filling 
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Whitchill,  Walter  Muir,  Boston,  A  Topographical  UJstoi?/,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1^59,  second  enlarged"  edition,  I9S9.  'The  basic  and 
essential  book  on  the  subject.   The  second  edition  include-?  a 
chapter  on  urban  renewal  since  1959-   Every  chapter  contains 
some  material  relevant  to  Park  Square,  but  those  most  important 
for  this  study  are  probably  Chapter  V,  "Railroads  and  Tmmi grants" 
and  Chapter  VII,  "The  Pilling  of  the  Back  Bay."  Abundantly  Illus-I 
ti'ated  -with  map::  and  old  photographs. 

Unpublished 

Campbell,  Garr  B.  ,  James  Dinerstein  and  Takero  Ogawa,  "68l  Washing- 
ton  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,"  1965.   Term  paper  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Director,  Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts,_ 
Harvard.   Photographs,  sections,  elevations.   Text  has  limited 
value.   Some  factual  inaccuracies. 

"17  Essex  Street,"  (1968?)   No  author  given.   Term  paper  filed  in 

the  office  of  the  Director,  Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
Harvard.   Photographs,  section.;  etc.   Authors  suggest  \:  '.:r.rs 
and  Sears  as  the  architects  of  this  building. 


II.   JAMAICA  PLAIN  SURVEY 


Map  II- 1  --  Map  of  Jamaica  Plain,  with  bour  laries  of  Study  Area 
and  Sub-Areas 


Thi;  nap  was  prepared  for  the 
Bozi-jYi   Re  development  Authority  i 
was  financially  aided  through  a 
!,v  ioral  grant  from  the  Depart!":.--;. 
of  Mousing  and  Urban  Develop:.. <-::/ 
u. .  :  :'■  the  Comprehensive  Plar.i  L-.- 
A:v.-'_  :t\  ::-:e  Program  authorise.;  r; 
S-  :■-:'■„:.   701  of  the  Housing  Act 
19:;- ,  as  amended  . 
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A.    Topographical  History 

Jamaica  Plain  has  never  been  a  clearly  defined  area.   West  Roxbury  did 
not  separate  from  Roxbury  until  1851,  and  distinct  boundaries  have  never 
existed  between  Jamaica  Plain  and  other  parts  of  West  Roxbury.   (Map  II-l 
indicates  the  boundaries  of  Jamaica  Plain  as  defined  in  this  survey.)   In  the 
17th  century,  West  Roxbury  was  an  area  of  fertile  farmlands,  v;hich  supplied 
much  of  Boston's  fruit  and  produce.   It  was  sparsely  settled;   in  165'+,  there 
were  only  120  dwellings  in  all  of  Roxbury.   Natural  topography  and  early  road 
patterns  determined  the  first  settlements  and  still  define  neighborhoods  within 
Jamaica  Plain.   Contrary  to  its  name,  Jamaica  Plain. is  flat  in  only  two  areas: 
one  bounded  by  Centre  Street  and  the  east  side  of  Jamaica  Pond  and  the  other 
following  roughly  the  Stony  Brook  valley. 

West  Roxbury  lies  between  Roxbury  and  Dedham,  and,  in  the  17th  century, 
its  streets  were  part  of  the  radial  system  spreading  outward  from  Washington 
Street  after  it  crossed  the  Neck  from  Boston.   (Until  the  filling  in  of  the 
Back  Bay  in  the  mid- 19th  century,  Washington  Street  was  the  only  route  which 
connected  the  peninsula  of  Boston  with  the  mainland.)  Besides  Washington  Street, 
which  led  from  Boston  in  an  almost  straight  line  near  Stony  Brook,  the  other 
major  17th-century  street  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  Centre  Street,  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  high  ledges  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  took  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous route  from  Roxbury  to  the  Dedham  line.   Early  secondary  streets  included 
South  Street,  which  branched  off  from  Centre  and  led  to  Dedham  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Bussey  Farm  (now  the  Arnold  Arboretum),  and  Perkins  Street,  originally 
called  Connecticut  Lane,  which  led  from  Centre  Street  at  Hyde  Square  to  Brookline 
along  the  northern  side  of  Jamaica  Pond.   Cross  streets  were  not  added  in  signi- 
ficant numbers  until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
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In  the  late  17th  and  l8th  centuries,  the  village  grew  up  around  Monument 
Squr-e  (then  called  Eliot  Square)  with  scattered  farms  along  Centre  Street 
and  in  the  Stony  Brook  valley  (Figure  II-l).   In  16S9,  John  Eliot,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Roxbury,  gave  75  acres  of  land  to  the  town  for  the  support 
of  a  school  and  a  schoolmaster.   This  tract  is  still  the  historic  center  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  two  buildings  (Eliot  School,  1832,  and  Eliot  Hall,  c.  1855) 
and  a  street  still  bear  Eliot's  name.   There  was  only  one  church  in  Roxbury 
until  1712,  when  a  second  parish  was  formed  in  V,rest  Roxbury.   In  17&9,  the  third 
or  middle  parish  was  established  at  Eliot  Square  in  Jamaica  Plain  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Unitarian  Church  (l&^h).      In  the  second  half  of  the  l8th  century, 
the  scenic  qualities  of  Jamaica  Plain  led  many  of  Boston's  leading  citizens, 
including  Governor  Francis  Bernard  and  John  Hancock,  to  build  summer  estates 
there  (Figures  II-2  -  II- Ij-).   After  the  Revolution,  the  Tory  mansions,  including 
the  Loring  house,  changed  hands.   Most  of  the  18th-century  estates  remained 
physically  intact  for  several  more  generations,  although  today  only  the  Loring 
house  (1760),  later  owned  by  the  Greenough  family,  remains. 

In  1795,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Aqueduct  Company  was  formed.   Its  water  system, 
which  extended  from  Jamaica  Pond  to  Fort  Hill,  used  about  U-5   miles  of  pine 
pipes  and  was  a  major  source  of  wat..-r  supply  to  Boston  until  1845,  when  lines 
were  laid  from  Lake  Cochituate.   In  183^,  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad 
was  put  through  along  the  western  side  of  the  Stony  Brook  valley.   The  opening  . 
of  the  railroad  made  the  water  power  of  Stony  Brook  more  accessible,  and  indus- 
try developed  rapidly  in  the  mid- 19th  century.   Tanneries  and  breweries  grew  up 
in  a  band  from  Roxbury  Crossing  to  Forest  Hills,  and  small  houses  for  the  pre- 
dominantly German  and  Irish  workers  were  built  in  clusters  near  the  factories. 
The  railroad  brought  another  new  kind  of  resident  to  Jamaica  Plain:   the  commuter. 


Map  II-2  --  Map  of  Roxbury,  1832,  by  John  0.  Hales 
(detail  showing  most  of  Jamaica  Plain) 
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From  this  point  on,  the  population  was  no  longer  limited  to  farmers  and 
wealthy  summer  residents.   The  commuters  built  substantial  Greek  Revival, 
Itallanate  and  mansard  houses  within  walking  distance  of  the  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  many  of  these  still  stand.   Map  II- 2,  a  detail  of  Hale's  1832  Map 
of  Roxbury,  shows  Jamaica  Plain  just  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  and  the 
subsequent  industrial  and  residential  growth. 

The  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  a  period  of  rapid  change.   West 
Roxbury  had  always  been  restless  under  the  numerical  and  consequent  political 
domination  of  Roxbury,  and,  as  early  as  1706,  attempts  had  been  made  to  separ- 
ate it  from  the  parent  town.   A  group -of  citizens,  led  by  Arthur  W.  Austin, 
was  finally  successful  in  1851  in  having  West  Roxbury  declared  a  separate  town. 
Eliot  Square  was  considered  the  social  and  political  center  of  the  community, 
and,  in  1868,  a  town  hall,  which  still  exists  although  remodelled  in  1912,  was 
built  near  the  Loring-Gre enough  house.   West  Roxbury  had  a  short  life  as  an 
independent  town;   by  1873,  prevailing  sentiment; no  longer  agreed  with  Austin, 
and  the  town  voted  to  anno:  itself  to  Boston. 

Jamaica  Plain  was  physically*  transformed  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century.   In  the  early  r70's,  streetcar  tracks  were  extended  from  Roxbury  into 
West  Roxbury  along  Washington  Street  and  Centre  Street.   This  made  Jamaica  Plain 
available  to  a  new  and  much  larger  group  of  residents,  still  solidly  middle  class 
but  of  more  modest  means  than  the  railroad  commuters.   The  number  of  houses  built 
by  the  streetcar  commuters  from  187O  to  1900  was  unprecedented  (28,500  residen- 
tial building  permits  during  this  period  for  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester), 
although  Jamaica  Plain  was  not  as  densely  built  up  as  Roxbury  and  most  parts  of 
Dorchester.   Most  of  the  18th-century  estates  were  subdivided,  and  cross  reads 
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were  put  in  between  the  old  through  streets.   The  areas  developed  most  In- 
tensely were  central  Jamaica  Plain  --  the  hilly  and  ledgy  tract  bounded  by 
Centre  Street,  Green  Street  and  the  railroad  --  and  the  district  near  Franklin 
Park. 

Old  residential  neighborhoods  became  more  crowded  as  cul-de-sacs  branched 
from  existing  streets,  and  people  sold  off  back,  side  and  front  lots.  A  good 
example  of  this  late  19th-century  development  is  Greenough  Avenue  with  its 
offshoots  of  Greenough  Park  and  Storey  Place.   This  is  an  enclave  of  Queen  Anne 
and  shingle-style  houses  tucked  in  behind  the  Lor ing- Greenough  house  and  between 
older  mansard  and  Italianate  houses.  Almost  all  of  the  houses  built  in  Jamaica 
Plain  during  this  period  were  single  or  two-family,  detached,  wooden  structures. 
Brick  row  houses  (usually  no  more  than  two  or  three  to  a  row)  were  rare.   The 
houses  were  built  in  the  prevailing  domestic  styles  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century:   Queen  Anne,  shingle  style  and  Colonial  revival  in  all  possible 
variants  and  combinations.   Three  deckers  wer:  concentrated  near  the  borders  of 
Roxbury  and  the  manufacturing  district.   Churches  of  many  denominations  were 
built  for  the  new  residents,  and  Centre  Street  became  lined  with  small  stores 
(Figure  II-5).   Municipal  building  did  not  catch  up  with  population  growth  until 
the  early  '90's,  when  the  Bowditch,  Glen  Road  and  Agassiz  Schools  were  built. 

Today  Jamaica  Plain  has  more  open  green  space,  both  publicly  and  privately 
owned,  than  any  other  part  of  Boston.   The  major  contributor  is  the  Boston  park 
system  (1876-96),  a  large  portion  of  which  is  either  within  Jamaica  Plain  or 
adjacent  to  it.   Even  before  the  construction  of  the  park  system,  however,  large 
tracts  of  land  had  been  set  aside  in  ways  that  ensured  their  preservation  as 
open  space.   In  1831,  Henry  A.  S.  Dear-born  of  Roxbury  was  the  prime  mover  behind 
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Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery  in  Cambridge.   Its  success  was  such  that,  in  the  late 
lSUO's  when  Dearborn  was  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  Roxbury 
City  Council  to  establish  a  similar  rural  cemetery  within  what  is  now  Jamaica  , 
Plain.   Forest  Hills  Cemetery  was  opened  in  18^8.   In  l8'i2,  Benjamin  Bussey 
bequeathed  approximately  250  acres  of  land  to  Harvard  University  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  of  "practical  agriculture,  useful  and  ornamental  garden- 
ing, botany"  etc.   The  Bussey  Institution  opened  in  1871,  and  its  stone,  Gothic 
revival  building  of  the  same  year  still  exists  on  South  Street  and  is  used  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health.   Most  of  the  Bussey  land  was 
later  used  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  grounds  were  landscaped  in  the 
early  '80's  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  when  the  Arboretum  became  a  link  in  the 
"emerald  necklace"  of  the  Boston  park  system, 

The  Boston  park  system.  Is  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  Section  III  (Forest 
Hills  Cemetery  and  Olmsted  Park  System  Surveys),  but  a  brief  synopsi.'  of  its 
history  can  be  given  here.   Plans  for  the  Boston  park  system  were  first  formu- 
lated explicitly  in  a  Report  (City  Document  No.  1*2)  made  by  the  newly  organized 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  in  1876,   The  annexations  of  Roxbury  in  1868,  Dor  ■ 
Chester  in  1870  and  West  Roxbury  in  1873  made  possible  a  master  plan  of  unprec. 
dented  scope  and  variety.   01msted;    Landscape  Architect  Advisory,  designed 
the  parks  and  parkways  and  modified  '  ii  -.■  original  scheme  set  forth  in  1876,   The 
portions  of  the  park  system  within  J    ica  Plain  are  Leverett  Park,  Ward  Pond  . 
and  Jamaica  Park  (all  now  called  Oil  .  .  1  Park),  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  JanutUa 
way  and  the  Arborway.   Franklin  Par:  .  '.'.:■:■.   large  rural  park  of  the  system,  lies 
directly  to  the  east.   In  the  Back     '  ns  and  the  Muddy  River,  Olmsted  and 
the  Park  Commissioners  were  first  oi      "oncer-ncd  with  alleviating  sanitary 
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problems  and,  only  secondarily,  with  creatine  parkland  out  of  highly  unpromising 
material.   In  contrast,  much  of  the  work  in  and  near  Jamaica  Plain  consisted 
of  preserving  and  enhancing  land  that  was  already  scenic.   One  sanitary  improve- 
ment that  did  affect  Jamaica  Plain,  however,  was  the  channeling  of  Stony  Brook 
into  the  new  Back  Bay  receiving  basin  and  its  eventual  complete  enclosure  in  a 
culvert. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  surveyed  and  a  preliminary  plan  made  by  Olmsted 
in  I878,  but  construction  was  not  begun  until  the  early  '80's.   Franklin  Park 
was  begun  in  1885,  and  the  part  of  Jamaica  Plain  adjacent  to  it  immediately  be- 
came an  especially  desirable  residential  district.   Although  they  were  integral 
parts  of  the  1876  plan,  the  Jamaica. ay,  Arborway  and  Jamaica  Park  were  not  con- 
structed until  the  mid-'90's,  the  delay  being  caused  by  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  land.   Jamaica  Pond  was  still  surrounded  by  estates,  and  only 
a  small  strip  along  Pond  Street  on  the  southeast  was  open  to  the  public  (Figure 
II- 7).   The  inclusion  of  Jamaica  Pond  within  the  park  system  saved  it  from  pollu- 
tion by  the  ice  houses  which  had  been  built  between  some  of  the  estates  (Figure 
II-9)  and  also  preserved  the  quality  of  the  neighborhood  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  pond.   The  western  side  beyond  Prince  Street  and  Perkins  Street  is  undevel- 
oped and  still  in  private  hands.   Seen  from  the  Jamaicaway,  the  wooded  hills  on 
this  side  form  a  backdrop  to  the  pond  and  add  greatly  to  its  aesthetic  value 
(Figure  II- 10). 

In  the  early  20th  century,  several  new  streets  were  added  connecting  the 
new  parkways  with  Centre  Street.   The  houses  on  the  Jamaicaway,  Arborway  and 
the  side  streets  date  mostly  from  c.  1895  to  c.  1935-   Many  of  the  larger  houses 
on  the  Jamaicaway  have  been  converted  to  institutional  use  (the  Robert  Morse 
house,  now  the  Children's  Museum;   Muyor  Curloy's  house,  now  the  Oblate  Fathers  •: 
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usually  without  serious  exterior  alterations.   In  1909,  the  Forest  Hills  Ex- 
tension of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  was  put  through  above  Washington  Street. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  building  boom  in  Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury,  but 
the  long-range  effect  in  the  direct  vicinity  of  the  elevated  was  a  condition 
of  blight  that  has  long  since  passed  the  point  of  no  return.   Since  World  War  II, 
there  has  been  little  construction  of  single-family  homes,  except  in  the  Moss 
Hill  area.   Several  low-rise,  middle  income  apartment  buildings,  for  which  there 
is  a  great  demand,  were  built  in  the  '50's  and  '60's.   The  only  high-rise,  high 
income  residential  development  has  been  Jamaicaway  Towers,  on  the  corner  of 
Perkins  Street  and  the  Jamaicaway.   The  largest  public  housing  project  is 
Bromley-Heath  (195U) . 

Jamaica  Plain  continues  to  be  a  residential  area,  but  institutional  use, 
especially  by  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  religious  organizations,  has  steadily 
increased.   Important  industry  has  long  since  left  the  Stony  Brook  valley, 
leaving  only  marginal  enterprises  operating  in  run-down  buildings.  Except  for 
chain  food  stores  and  gas  stations,  there  has  been  little  new  commercial 
building.   Some  neighborhoods  have  deteriorated,  especially  to  the  north  and 
near  the  railroad,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  parks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Arboretum,  has  become  a  major  problem.   Most  importantly,  the  transportation 
facilities  that  made  Jamaica  Plain  a  suburb  --  the  railroad,  streetcar  and  ele- 
vated --  are  obsolete  and  totally  inadequate,  and  there  has  been  no  serious 
attempt  to  replace^  them  with  mere  efficient  service.   The  parkways,  designed  for 
carraiges,  have  to  bear  heavy  commuting  traffic,  making  it  difficult  for  resi- 
dents, especially  children  and  the  elderly,  to  use  the  paries.   Although  legis- 
lation has  been  passed  banning  an  elevated  Southwest  Expressway,  planning  for 
a  depressed  highway  or  rapid  transit  has  been  halted  pending  decisions  by  the 
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Governor's  task  force.   The  success  of  architectural  preservation  efforts 
and  future  develop   it  In  Jamaica  Plain  will  depend  to  a  ^reat  extent  on  the 
solution  of  these  serious  transportation  problems. 
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B    Sub-Area  Surveys 

Map  II-l  indicates  the  boundaries  of  the  eight  sub-areas  discussed  in 
this  section.  Jamaica  Plain  is  a  large  district  geographically,  and  each 
of  the  sub-areas  described  below  is  a  visually  cohesive  neighborhood  with  a 
clearly  defined  character.   (There  are,  naturally,  transitional  zones  at  many 
of  the  boundaries.)  With  the  exception  of  Area  5,  which  is  largely  industrial, 
and  of  Area  4,  which  is  mixed  in  use,  all  of  the  neighborhoods  are  predominantly 
residential.   Areas  1  and  2  are  the  most  significant  architecturally  and  envir- 
onmentally, and  they  are  discussed  at  somewhat  more  length  than  the  rest. 
Chronological  maps  have  been  made  for  these  areas  and  also  for  Area  6,  which 
contains  several  streets  of  outstanding  buildings.   A  land  use  map  has  been  prepart 
for  Area  4  to  shov/  the  variety  of  building  types  found  in  this  neighborhood.* 
Noteworthy  buildings  also  exist  in  Areas  3,  5,  7  and  8,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  warrant  mapr.  for  these  areas.   Forest  Hills  Cemetery 
and  the  Olmsted  Park  System  have  not  been  treated  as  sub -areas;  instead,  they 
have  been  discussed  briefly  in  the  topographical  history  and  are  dealt  with  in 
detail  in  Section  III  (Forebt  Hills  Cemetery  and  Olmsted  Park  System  Surveys). 
However,  the  role  of  the  park  system  in  preserving  Jamaica  Plain's  suburban  and, 
in  some  areas,  rural  character  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the  sub -area  surveys. 

Area  1  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Jamaica  Plain  by  the  western  borders 
of  Olmsted  Park,  the  Arborway  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  (Map  II-3).  The  topo- 
graphy is  hilly  and  still  country-like  in  many  places.  The  rural  character  is 
enhanced  not  only  by  the  adjacent  parks  but  also  by  the  large  tracts  of 


*These  200' -scale  maps  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission. 
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undeveloped  land  owned  by  the  many  Institutions  in  the  area  (l!   Faulkner 
Hospital,  the  Nazareth  School,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  etc.) 
and  by  a  few  remaining  private  estates.   With  the  exception  of  these  institu- 
tions, land  use  in  Area  1  is  almost  exclusively  residential.   There  is  no 
commercial  activity  whatever,  and  there  is  only  one  church  (Haronite  Roman 
Catholic)  and  one  public  school  In  the  district.   Area  1  is  the  only  part  of 
Jamaica  Plain  in  which  single-family  homes  have  been  built  in  any  number  since 
World  War  II.   Due  to  the  fact  that  estates  In  this  area  became  available  for 
subdivision  only  gradually  and  in  small  parcels,  the  modern  developments  res- 
pect natural  terrain  and  early  street -patterns .  The  architecture  of  the 
20th-century  houses  in  the  area  is  generally  conservative  with  emphasis  on  neo- 
Tudor  and  neo-Colonial  styles. 

Some  late  18th-century  and  early  19th-century  houses  still  exist  on  or 
near  old  streets  such  as  Lender's  Lane,  Centre,  May  and  Pond  Streets  (Figures 
11-11  and  11-12).   There  are  only  a  few  late  19th-century  houses  remaining,  but 
they  are  of  unusually  high  quality.   "Nutwood",  an  1866  house  located  at  231 
Perkins  Street  near  Jamaica  Pond*  is  one  example  (Figures  11-13  through  11-15). 
On  Centre  Street,  near  the  Arboretum,  there  Is  a  particularly  outstanding  group 
of  late  19th-century  building;;,  which  were  originally  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum 
and  are  now  used  as  the  Adams  House  psychiatric  division  of  Faulkner  Hospital 
(Figures  II-l6  through  II-18).   These  are  described  in  Section  C  (Recommendations) 
below  p.  32  .   On  the  shore  of  Jamaica  Pond  adjacent  to  Area  1  is  Pinebank  III, 
a  Ruskinian  Gothic  house  built  in  1870  for  Edward  II.  Perkins  from  plans  of  Sturgis 
and  Brigham  (Figure  11-20),   This  building,  now  owned  by  the  Park  Department  and 
and  Incorporated  into  Olmsted  Park,  was  the  third  on  the  site;   Its  immediate 
predecessor,  Pinebank  II,  was  built  in  l8'i8  from  plans  of  Charles  Leinoulnler 
(Figure  11-19). 
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Monument  (Eliot)  Square,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Centre  and  South 
Streets,  Is  the  focal  point  of  Area  2.   (For  the  boundaries  of  this  area,  see 
Hap  II-U.)   The  Civil  War  Monument  (1871),  the  Unitarian  Church  ( 185*4- )  and  the 
Loring-Grc enough  house  and  grounds  (1760)  dominate  the  square  (Figures  II-3, 
II-H,  11-21  and  11-22),  while  Curtis  Hall  (the  1868  West  Roxbury  Town  Hall), the 
Eliot  School  (1832)  and  Eliot  Hall  (c.  1855)  are  on  the  periphery  (Figures  11-23 
through  11-25),   (These  five  buildings  and  t  ;•  Monument,  together  designated  as 
the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain,  are  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  Section  C. 
Recommend; ''.Ions,  below  p. 32.)   Area  2,  like  Area  3,  crosses  a  natural  topograph- 
ical boundary.   From  Centre  Street  to. the  pond,  the  land  is  flat  and  the  streets 
straight,  while  the  Sumner  Hill  area,  to  the  east  of  Centre  Street,  is  steeper 
with  a  confusing  street  pattern.   Area  2  is  architecturally  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  the  oldest,  part  of  Jamaica  Plain.   Although  the  Loring-Greer.ough 
house  is  '  ;   last  remaining  18th-century  estate,  the  full  spectrum  of  19th-centur-j 
styles  is  represented.   The  condition  of  the  buildings  is  generally  good,  and 
many  of  th-;  houses  have  large,  well-landscaped  lots. 

Eliot  Street  is  especially  rich  in  19th-century  domestic  styles.   Withia  a  ei 
distance  0/  Monument  Square  are  three  houses  of  particular  interest:   28  Eliot 
Street  (Figure  11-26),  an  outstanding  mansard  house;   1  Dane  Street  (Figure 
11-27),  a  monumental,  full-porticced  Greek  Revival  house;   and  9  Brewer  Street 
(Figure  11-28),  a  charming  Gothic  Revival  cottage.  Myrtle  Street  is  also  of 
exceptional  interest:   the  towers  of  numbers  8  and  9>  imaginative  evocations  of 
the  Italian  villa,  catch  the  eye  from  several  viewpoint's  along  Centre  and  Green 
Streets  (Figures  11-31  through  II-3J0»  and  many  other  Itallanate  houses  xxehx 
of  the  mid- 19th  century  line  both  sides  of  the  street. 
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The  Sumner  Hill  area,  on  the  other  side  of  Centre  Street ,    is  also  out- 
standing architecturally.   Until  the  mid-19th  century,  almost  all  of  this  land 
belonged  to  the  Greenough  estate.   When  the  land  was  developed,  the  standard 
of  architectural  quality  was  high.   At  the  top  of  the  hill  Is  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  Gothic  Revival  building  of  1882. (Figures  11-35  and  II- 36). 
Surrounding  It  on  Roanoke,  Revere  and  Alveston  Streets,  Greenough  Avenue  and 
Storey  Place  are  houses  by  noted  late  19th-century  Boston  architects,  such  as 
William  Ralph  Emerson  and  Ware  and  Van  Brunt  (Figures  11-37  through  11-40). 

On  the  negative  side,  Area  2  is  damaged  by  the  undistinguished  and  traffic- 
choked  commercial  strip  along  Centre  Street  (Figure  II-6)  and  by  a  badly  blighted 
area,  full  of  buildings  acquired  for  the  Southwest  Expressway  and  now  abandoned, 
near  the  railroad  tracks  and  lower  Green  Street. 

Area  3  is  bounded  clearly  by  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  east,  Centre  and 
Perkins  Streets  to  the  north  and  the  Jamaicaway  to  the  west,  but  it  can  be 
considered  topographically,  although  not  architecturally,  a  continuation  of 
Area  2  to  the  south.   The  western  side  near  the  pond  is  flat  and  made  up  of 
pleasant,  tree-shaded  streets,  lined  with  one-  and  two-family  houses  built  after 
the  construction  of  the  Jamaicaway  is  1895.  Hie  section  to  the  east  of  Centre 
Street  has  some  mid- 19th- century  streets,  such  as  Chestnut  Avenue,  with  Greek 
Revival,  mansard  and  Italianatc  houses,  but  the  majority  of  the  cross  streets 
were  put  in  during  the  building  boom  of  the  '80's  and  '90 's.   The  streets  were 

laid  and  the  houses  built  with  an  almost  complete  disregard  for  natural  topo- 
graphy.  Street  grades  change  abruptly,  and  ledges  jut  out  behind  conventionally 
aligned  houses.   The  dominant  architectural  styles  are  the  Queen  Anne  of  the 
late  1870' s  and  >80's  and  the  Colonial  Revival  of  the  189  ■ ' a   (Figures  TI-Ul  and 
II-U2).   Although  there  are  blighted  areas  and  monotonous  rows  of  three-deckers 
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to  the  north  and  east,  this  neighborhood  has  more  pct.'-utial  for  rehabilitation 
than  is  currently  being  realized. 

Area  h,    located  to  the  north  of  Centre  and  Perkins  Streets,  is  historically 
within  Roxbury,  although  it  has  come  to  be  consider-;  ;  part  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
(For  the  boundaries  and  land  use  of  Area  h,    see  I"r-.p  II-5.)  The  strip  along  the 
Jamaicaway  is  lined  with  snail  hospitals  and  social  service  organizations.   The 
main  segment  between  South  Huntington  Avenue  and  ::•:  ath  Street  contains  several 
large  institutions  --  the  Veteran's  Administration  L'ospital,  Cardinal  O'Connell 
Seminary  and  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  --  that  for:.  .  i.all  between  the  main  streets 
and  the  residential  neighborhood  behind.   The  mo,",  :'_;A  cresting  feature  of  the 
latter  is  a  development  of  low-cost  homes  planr.o-.:  In  the  early  '90' s  by  Robert 
Treat  Paine  and  located  on  Sunnyside,  Edgehill  a::  "  ;undhill  Streets  (Figure  II-WO. 
On  Heath  Street  and  Bickford  Street,  there  are  sc-v  ral  late  19th-century  factories 
that  are  worthy  of  note  (Figures  II-V3  and  11-45), 

The  manufacturing  district,  Area  5,  is  the  flat,  wedge-shaped  piece  of  land 
occupying  the  former  Stony  Brook  valley.   It  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Jamaica 
Plain  by  the  railroad  tracks  and  Washington  Street.   In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  almost  all  of  the  factories  in  this  area  and  in  Area  h   were  brew- 
eries. Names  such  as  Germania,  Bismarck,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Schiller  Streets 
recall  the  German  origin  of  most  the  factory  workers,  and  a  former  German  club 
(276  Amory  Street)  is  now  used  by  the  Jamaica  Plain  neighborhood  House.   Haffen- 
reffer  Beer,  the  last  of  the  breweries,  left  the  area  several  years  ago.   Today, 
the  lower,  narrow  part  of  the  wedge  below  Green  Street  contains  most  of  the 
active  industry:   Gulf  Oil,  Boston  Gas,  Kinney  Vacuum  etc.   The  upper  part  of  the 
wedge  Is  partly  residential  and  contains  rows  of  mid-19th  century  mansard  cottages 
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( Figure  II-H7),  as  well  as  later  three-deckers.   Printing  and  scrap  metal  seem 
to  be  the  primary  industries  in  this  area  now,  and  most  of  the  19th-century 
factories  that  remain  are  used  as  warehouses.   Several  of  these  brick  factories, 
located  near  the  railroad  tracks  ana  along  Green  Street,  are  of  high  quality  and 
are  worthy  of  further  study  (Figure  II-U6) . 

Area  6  lies  between  the  manufacturing  district  and  Franklin  Park  and  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each.   On  the  negative  side,  the  severely  deter- 
iorated state. pf  the  commercial  strip  along  Washington  Street  and  the  three- 
decker  residential  streets  behind  it  seriously  damages  the  area.   The  southern- 
most portion  of  Area  6  is  now  occupied  by  the  Arborway  Terminal,  the  Msgr.  Casey 
Highway  and  the  Shea  rotary,  all  of  which  blight  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  once  monumental  Forest_ Hills  Entrance  to  Franklin 
Park  (Figure  III- 10  ).   The  neighborhood  near  Sigourney  and  Robeson  Streets, 


however,  contains  many  spacious  shingle-style  and  Colonial  revival  he  es  built 
in  the  late  '80's  aril  '90's  and  still  in  good  condition  (Figures  II-U8  through 
II-51).   Forest  Hills  Street,  once  lined  with  estates,  is  also  attractive,  although 
only  partial  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the  park  has  been  taken  by  the  institu- 
tions and  apartment  complexes  that  have  been  built  here  in  recent  years.   The 
area  from  Montebello  Road  to  Columbus  Avenue  contains  some  mid- 19th- c entury 
working  class  housing:   modest  mansard,  Gothic  Revival  and  Italianate 

cottages,  now  in  very  bad  condition,   (See  Map  II-6  for  boundaries  and  notable. 

buildings  in  this  area.) 
Area  7  lies  south  of  Monument  Square.   The  section  between  Centre  Street 

and  the  Jamaicaway  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  part  of  Area  3:   flat  with 

streets  of  early  20th-century  single  and  two- family  houses.   The  principle  feature 

of  the  portion  of  Area  7  bounded  by  the  Arborway,  Centre  and  South  Streets  is 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Church  and  School,   By  far  the  best  residential  street  in 
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this  area  is  a  division  of  the  Arborway  which  rises  up  over  a  ledge  and 
commands  a  beautiful,  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Arboretum.   Between  South  Street 
and  the  railroad  tracks,  the  neighborhood  deteriorates  badly.   Plans  for  the 
Southwest  Expressway,  when  decided,  will  radically  affect  this  area,  as  they 
will  the  corresponding  parts  of  Areas  2  and  3.   At  present,  the  land  near  the 
tracks  is  full  of  abandoned  and  decaying  buildings. 

Area  8  is  customarily  referred  to  as  "White  City"  and  is  bounded  by  Msgr. 
Casey  Highway,  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Forest  Hills  and  St.  Michael's  Cemeteries  and 
Nep onset  Avenue.  Although  many  of  the  streets  —  Walk  Hill,  Weld  Hill  and 
Bourne  --  date  from  the  19th  century,  most  of  Area  8  consisted  of  large  farms 
until  the  early  20th  century,  and  few  19th  century  buildings  remain.  With  the 
exception  of  the  commercial  section  of  Forest  Hills  Square  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue, 
it  is  now  almost  completely  a  residential  district,  containing  20th-century, 
single-family  homes  of  conventional,  neo-Colonial  design.  One  large  tract  near 
Bourne  Street  was  developed  in  the  early  20th  century  by  the  Boston  Dwelling 
House  Company  and  features  an  imaginative  use  of  common  park  and  playground  areas, 
The  presence  of  Forest  Hills,  Mount  Hope  and  St,  Michael's  Cemeteries  is  felt 
strongly,  since  they  are  visible  from  many  of  the  streets. 
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C.   Recommendations 

Jamaica  Plain  is  one  of  the  few  sections  of  Boston  which  still  retains 
the  character  of  a  suburban  neighborhood:   attractive  houses  with  ample  lots, 
large  areas  of  open  space  and  facilities  such  as  Jamaica  Pond  and  Franklin 
Park,  which  offer  sailing,  golf  and  hor: eback  riding.  Preservation  and  rehab- 
ilitation efforts  within  Jamaica  Plain  should  concentrate  on  enhancing  these 
unique  qualities  and  on  counteracting  the  blight  caused  by  substandard  build- 
ings in  the  more  crowded  sections  near  the  Roxbury  border. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  the  resolution  of  Jamaica  Plain's  serious 
transportation  problems,  especially  to  the  provision  of  more  efficient  public 
transit.   The  rush-hour  jam  and  high  accident  rate  of  the  Jamaicaway  have  been 
much  publicized;  both  could  be  relieved  by  changes  in  the  traffic  pattern 
which  would  not  necessitate  "straightening  out"  the  parkway  nor  taking  adjacent 
public  parklanas.  More  traffic  lights  and  stricter  enforcement  of  spc  ..  limits 
would  also  make  the  Jamaicaway  safer. 

The  commercial  strip  along  Centre  Street  should  be  Improved.   Its  present 
drab  state  creates  a  bad  impression  of  the  whole  area  and  discourages  p. ople 
from  venturing  into  the  attractive  neighborhoods  to  either  side.  Relief  of 
traffic  congestion  along  Centre  Street  (cause.;  in  large  part  by  the  Arborway 
streetcar)  and  the  provision  of  more  offstreet  parking  would  enable  existing 
businesses  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  would  attract  new  ones. 

The  following  area:,  of  Jamaica  Plain  are  especially  outstanding  architec- 
turally, historically  or  environment ally  and  deserve  special  designation  and 
protection: 
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Forest  Hill:;  Cemetery  and  the  Olmsted  ?i\rk   System.   Both  of  these  are 
recommended  for  nomination  to  the  Nation  .1  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 

are  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  III. 

The  Adams  House  buildings  and  grounds  on  Centre  Street  adjacent  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  originally  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  are  now  used  by  the 
Psychiatric  Division  of  Faulkner  Hospital.  The  property  includes  three  out- 
standing latu  19th-century  buildings  and  attractive  grounds  of  about  ten  acres. 
The  oldest  building  is  Weld  House,  a  fine  example  of  the  French  mansard  style, 
built  as  a  private  home  c.  i860  by  J.  Gardiner  Weld  (Figures  II-16  and  11-17). 
In  spite  of  its  use  as  a  hospital  administration  building,  a  good  deal  of  the 
original  interior  detail  remains.   The  Adams  House  was  built  as  the  main  hos- 
pital building  in  1877  and  is  an  interesting  and  very  elaborate  example  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style  (Figure  II-18).   In  1895  a  fine  Colonial  Revival  house  was 
built  as  the  Director's  residence.   Architects  are  not  known  for  any  of  these 
buildings.   The  property  is  significant  environmentally,  as  well  as  architec- 
turally, since  the  grounds  are  an  asset  to  the  area  and  blend  harmoniously  with 
those  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Map  II-7  Indicates  the  boundaries  of  the  Adams 
House  property. 

Historic  Centre  of  Jamaica  Plain,  including  the  Loring-Greenough  House, 
the  Civil  War  Monument,  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Cemetery  and  the  Eliot  School. 
(The  boundaries  of  this  area  and  the  location  of  notable  buildings  and  features- 
are  given  in  Map  II -8.) 

These  buildings,  still  the  visual  center  of  Jamaica  rialn,  are  signifi- 
cant historically  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  town  developed.  Architec- 
turally, the  Loring-Greenough  House  of  IjSO,   an  important  example  of  mid-l8th- 


Map  H-7  --  Boundaries  and  Woteuorthy  Buildings 
in  the  Adams  House  Area 
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century  domestic  architecture,  is  especially  significant,  since  very  few 
hou  es  of  this  period  remain  within  the  limits  of  Boston  (Figures  II-3  and 
II-U).   Additions  (a  doorway  on  the  Centre  Street  side;  a  carriage  ell)  were 
made  by  Bulfinch  in  l8ll.   The  building  is  well  preserved  and  maintained  by 
its  owners,  the  Jamaica  Plain  Tuesday  Club,  a  group  which  saved  it  from  demo- 
lition in  the  1920' s,  and  it  is  still  surrounded  by  large,  well-kept  grounds. 
The  renovations  made  by  the  Tuesday  Club  when  they  acquired  the  house  were 
done  under  professional  guidance,  and  an  exact  17cO  restoration  was  not  attempted, 
Unfortunately,  none  of  the  original  furnishings  of  either  the  Loring  or  the 
Greenough  families  remain,  but  the  house  is  attractively  and  appropriately 
furnished.   The  Loring- Greenough  House  is  a  registered  Massachusetts  Landmark, 

Directly  opposite  from  the  Loring-Greeriough  House  is  the  granite,  Gothic 
Revival  Unj  irian  Church  (Figure  II-2l).   This  church  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  first  meeting  house  in  Jamaica  Plain  (1769);  and  the  buria]  ground  in  the 
rear  dates  from  the  l8th  century.   The  church  was  designed  in  185^  by  M.  J. 
Bradlee,  a  Boston  architect  who  also  designed  several  houses  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  not  been  examined ,  but  the  exterior  corresponds 
closely  to  the  drawings  by  Bradlee  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  collection  and  appears 
well  preserved. 

The  Civil  War  Memorial  in  the  center  of  Monvaent  Square  (Figure  11-22) 
has  more  historic  than  aesthetic  significance.   It  was  erected  in  1871  on  the 
site  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Jamaica  Plain  (1676)  and  was  designed  by  W.  W. 
Lummus.   It  is  well  preserved  but,  like  most  monuments,  does  not  appear  to  be 
cleaned  or  cared  for  regularly.   Just  outside  the  enclosure  surrounding  the  Civil 
'Jar  Monument  is  an  18th-century  milestone,,  inscribed:   "5  Miles  to  Boston  Town- 
house. P.  Dudley,  Fsq.   1735". 
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Just  behind  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Eliot  Street  is  the  Eliot  School 
(Figure  I I- 2*0,  built  in  1832  and  endowed  by  the  original  gift  of  John  Eliot 
to'  the  town  in  1689.   This  is  a  simple  but  attractive  and  well  preserved  early 
19th-century  building  which  stands  in  a  spacious  lot. 

These  three  buildings  and  the  Soldiers'  Monument  meet  the  criteria  set 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  are  together  recommended 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.   Each  of  the  four 
structures  has  individual  architectural  or  historic  merit,  but  their  importance 
as  a  group  of  related  yet  complementary  buildings  is  greater.   For  this  reason, 
they  should  be  designated  as  a  group  rather  than  individually.   In  accordance 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  criteria,  the  four  structures  of  the  Historic 
Center  of  Jamaica  Plain  together  form  a  significant  entity  which  embodies  a  dis- 
tinctive type  of  late  18th-century  and  19th-century  village  development.  At 
least  two  of  the  buildings,  the  Loring-Greenoug'h  House  and  the  Unitarian  Church, 
have  a  high  degree  of  individual  architectural  merit,  and  the  Lor ing-Gre enough 
House,  in  addition,  represents. a  rare  survival  in  a  20th-century  urban  environ- 
ment. Although  the  National  Register  normally  excludes  properties  that  are  pri- 
marily commemorative  in  nature,  the  Soldiers'  Monument  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  thus  qualifies  as  part  of  a  larger 
district. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain  are  two  buildings 
that  are  also  of  historic  and  architectural  interest.   One  of  these  is  Curtis 
Hall,  which  was  built  in  1868  as  the  West  Roxbury  Town, Hall,  although  it  served 
in  this  function  for  only  five  years.   This  building  burned  in  1908,  and  the  pre- 
sent one  is  a  reconstruction  of  1912  (Figure  II-23).  Across  the  street  from  the 
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Eliot  School  is  Eliot  Hall  (c.  185O,  Figure  11-25),  a  wooden  Italianate  build- 
ing which  was  used  as  a  temporary  town  hall  until  1868  and  is  now  the  headquarters 
of ' the  Footlight  Club.   These  two  buildings  are  not  recommended  for  inclusion 
on  the  National  Register,  but  they  are  significant  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain  and  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  it. 

Most  of  Area  2  should  be  considered  as  an  architectural  conservation  area. 
(For  boundaries  and  notable  buildings,  see  Map  II-U. )   In  addition  to  contain- 
ing the  Historic  Center  of  Jamaica  Plain  described  above,  the  area  contains 
plentiful  examples  of  notable  19th-century  residential  architecture.  There  are 
important  Greek  Revival,  Gothic  Revival,  Italianate  and  mansard  houses,  and 
the  neighborhood  is  especially  rich  in  the  later  Queen  Anne,  shingle  and  Colonial 
Revival  styles.  Besides  the  185*1-  Unitarian  Church,  there  are  two  other  outstand- 
ing 19th-century  churches.   The  buildings  have  generally  remained  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  have  large  landscaped  lots.  Part  of  the  area  is  adjacent 
to  Jamaica  Pond.  Architecturally  and  environmentally,  this  district  is  a  unique 
part  of  Boston  and  deserves  special  designation  and  protection.  (Outstanding 
buildings  in  Area  2  are  illustrat-ed  in  Figures  II- 3  and  11-^  and  11-21  through 
11-1*0 .) 

Conservation.   The  possibility  of  acquiring  the  undeveloped,  privately 
owned  land  on  the  west  side  of  Jamaica  Pond  should  be  investigated.  This  would 
probably  be  the  province  of  the  new  Conservation  Commission,  when  it  is  implemented. 
This  land  Is  a  great  asset  to  the  community  and  is  a  natural  extension  of  Olmsted 
Park.   It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  large  area  of  undeveloped  land  in  Boston  adjacent 
to  anlexisting  part  of  the  park  system. 
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D.    Annotated  Bibliography 

1.    PRIMARY  SOURCES 

a.  City  Records,  Published  and  Unpublished 

Boston  Architect  Department,  Annual  Reports,  l891-9^,  Boston,  Mass. 
(PA  2635.2  -  Fine  Arts  Library,  Harvard)  Reports  for  the  years 
when  E.  M.  Wheelwright  was  City  Architect.   Contains  documenta- 
tion and  illustration  for  municipal  buildings  erected  in  Jamaica 
Plain  during  'this  four-year  period,  including  several  schools, 
the  Jamaica  Pond  boathouse  and  an  addition  to  the  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

Boston  Board  of  Street  Commissioners,  Boston's  Streets,  Avenues, 

Courts  and  Places,  Boston,  1912.  (Athenaeum  -  Reference  Dept.) 
Important  for  reconstructing  street  development.  This  particu- 
lar edition  gives  histories  as  well  as  locations  of  streets. 

Boston  Building  Department.   Original  permits  to  build  and  permits 
for  remodelling.   The  permits  begin  about  1875,  but  they  are 
not  very  complete  for  the  Jamaica  Plain  area  until  the  1890's. 

b.  Maps  and  Atlases 

Map  of  Roxbury,  1832.   John  G.  Hales.'  Reproduced  in  Drake  (see  below, 
under  Secondary  Sources)  opp.  p.  h2   and  on  microfilm  in  the  BRA 
Map  Department.   A  detail  of  the  latter  is  reproduced  as  Map  II-2 
of  this  report.   This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  detailed  map  of 
Roxbury  (which  then  included  West  Roxbury).   Buildings  are  indi- 
cated but  ownership  is  given  for  only  a  few. 

Map  of  Roxbury,  18U3.   Charles  Whitney.   (Harvard  College  Library  Map 

Room) .   An  excellent  detailed  map  showing  considerably  more  devel- 
opment than  in  1832  (probably  the  effect  of  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence railroad,  which  opened  in  1835)-   Shows  buildings  but  owner- 
ship is  generally  not  given;   types  of  public  buildings  are  indi- 
cated.  This  map  was  revised  in  l8^-9>  and  a  copy  of  the  revised 
18U9  Whitney  map  is  located  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  Rare  Book 
Department. 

Atlases  of  Roxbury  (necessary  for  Area  k,   which  is  historically  part  Oi' 
Roxbury).   Published  in  1873  (Hopkins),  l8Qk,    1888,  1889,  1895, 
1899,  1906,  1915,  1931  (all  Bromley).   These  Atlases  are  found  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Library  Rare  Book  Depart- 
ment, the  Harvard  College  Library  Map  Room  and  the  Boston  Building 
Department. 

Atlases  of  West  Roxbury.   Published  in  187^  (Hopkins),  188*1-,  1890, 

1896,  1914  and  192'+  (all  Bromley).   These  Atlases  are  located  in 
the  libraries  and  city  departments  listed  above. 
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c.  Prints  and  old  photographs 

The  collections  at  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Public  Library 
Print  Room  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Jamaica  Plain  Branch 
contain  a  few  prints  and  many  19th-century  and  early  20th-century 
photographs  of  Jamaica  Plain.   A  selection  of  these  illustrates 
this  report. 

d.  Architects'  drawings  and  other  Archival  Material 

The  N.  J.  Bradlee  Collection  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  contains  7° 
pages  of  drawings  for  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Jamaica  Plain 
(vol.  2,  1854,  135-205).   Also  drawings  for  a  house  for  J.  W. 
Seaver  in  Jamaica  Plain,  probably  located  on  Morton  Street  and 
demolished  (vol.  21,  1870),  and  drawings  for  a  library  for  C.  H. 
Miller,  Jamaica  Plain  (vol.  l4,  1865).   The  latter  appears  to 
be  an  addition,  and  the  building  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  John  H.  Sturgls  Archive  contains  architectural  drawings  by  the 
firm  of  Sturgis  and  Brigham,  office  records  and  correspondence. 
There  is  documentation  in  the  form  of  drawings  and  correspondence 
for  Pinebank  III.   A  letter  from  E.  N.  Perkins  to  Sturgis  also 
mentions  Lemoulnier  as  the  architect  of  Pinebank  II.   (informa- 
tion concerning  the  Sturgis  Archive  was  kindly  made  available  by 
Margaret  Floyd,  Radcliffe  Institute  Scholar,  who  is  preparing 
a  monograph  on  Sturgis  and  Brigham. ) 

e.  Contemporary  documents  (published) 

Austin,  Arthur  W. ,  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Town  House  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  West  Roxbury,  Boston,  1868.   (US  I3187. 41.23  - 
Widener)  Synopsis'  of  the  history  of  West  Roxbury  together  with 
a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  its  separation  from  Roxbury. 

Ceremonies  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  West  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  Boston,  1871.   (US  13187, 41.25  -  Widener)   Primarily  a 
eulogy  but  also  includes  a  description  of  the  Monument  (pp.  31-32). 

Choate,  Rufus,  Application  to  Set  Off  Wards  6,  7  and  8  of  Roxbury  City 
as  an  Agricultural  Town,  Boston,  1851.   (US  13l87.4l.10  -  Widener) 
Choate,  together  with  Austin,  was  a  spokesman  for  the  petitioners 
in  the  successful  attempt  to  separate  West  Roxbury  from  Roxbury. 
Useful  as  a  document  in  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
town. 

Gray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  "Half-Century  Sermon,"  Boston,  1842.   (Boston  Public 
Library,  Jamaica  Plain  Branch)  History  of  the  Third  Parish 
(Jamaica  Plain)  from  1769  to  1842.   "Memoranda"  (pp.  4-3-44)  gives 
dates  and  facts  relating  to  the  development  of  the  town  and  to 
the  use  of  the  land  given  by  the  "Apostle"  (John)  Eliot. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Location  and  Erection  of  a  Town 

House,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1866.   (US  13187.^1.23  -  Widener; 
Boston  Public  Library,  Jamaica  Plain  Branch)   Includes  as  an 
Appendix  a  "Description  of  the  Building"  by  Ware  and  Van  Brunt. 
Ware  and  Van  Brunt's  plan  was  prepared  in  order  to  give  the 
Committee  an  idea  of  the  cost  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  were  selected  to  do  the  final  building.   The  location  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  at  this  time  was  not  the  one  finally 


selected. 
2.    SECONDARY  SOURCES 
a.   Published 


American  Architect  and  Building  News,  Boston,  Mass.,  I876-I9OO. 

(Athenaeum,  Boston  Public  Library,  Fine  Arts  Library,  Harvard 
and  Robinson  Library,  Harvard)  Several  Jamaica  Plain  buildings 
were  published  in  the  American  Architect  during  these  years. 
The  American  Architect  is  indexed  by  locality  as  well  as  by 
building  type. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  "Jamaica  Plain,  General  Neighborhood 

Renewal  Plan,  Project  No.  Mass.  R-^9",  Boston,  1965.   (BRA  Library) 
Useful  for  assessing  the  physical,  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  area  at  the  present  time.   Of  limited  value  for  an  archi- 
tectural study  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Drake,  Francis  S.,  The  Town  of  Roxbury,  Roxbury,  1878.   (US  13l87.4l.15  - 
Widener;   Boston  Public  Library,  Jamaica  Plain  Branch)   Chapters  X, 
"Centre  Street",  XI,  "Jamaica  Plain"  and  XII,  "West  Roxbury"  are 
relevant.   Contains  considerable  information  about  old  houses  and 
landmarks  mixed  in  with  bits  of  local  history.   Index  and  sketch 
illustrations.   Some  of  the  same  material  is  found  in  Drake's 
contributions  to  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vols.  I- IV, 
edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  Boston,  l88l. 

Hamlin,  Talbot,  The  American  Spirit  in  Architecture,  New  Haven,  1926. 

(2633  H22am  -  Fine  Arts  Library,  Harvard)   Illustration  and  discus- 
sion of  15  Greenough  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  by  William  Ralph  Emerson, 
p.  167. 

Jamaica  Plain  Tuesday  Club,  Inc.,  The  History  of  the  Loring-Greenough 
House,  Boston,  1956.   Synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  house. 
Illustrated. 

King's  Handbook  of  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  1883.   (US  I3183.33.5  - 

Widener)  Description  and  illustration  of  the  Bussey  Institution: 
pp.  133-131+-   Description  and  illustration  of  the  Adams  Nervine 
Asylum:  pp.  225-226. 
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Lamb,  Martha  J.,  The  Homes  of  America,  New  York,  1879.   (FA  1633.3  - 
Fine  Arts  Library,  Harvard)   Description  and  sketch  illustration 
of  Pinebank  III,  pp.  189-192.   Describes  the  steps  from  the  John 
Hancock  House.   Description  and  sketch  Illustration  of  the  Fran- 
cis Parkman  House  (demolished),  pp.  192-19^.   Architects  not 
given  for  either  house. 

Magazine  of  Horticulture,  vol.  22,  1856,  p.  1+31.   (Library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society)  Records  a  visit  to  Pine- 
bank  II  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  architect  was  Lemoulnier. 

Seaver,  Fred,  "The  Founders  and  Incorporators  of  the  Third  Parish  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived  in  1769," 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  1917-   (Boston  Public  Library,  Jamaica 
Plain  Branch)  Short  but  useful  study  based  on  deed  research. 
End-leaf  is  a  reproduction  of  part  of  Hale's  1832  map  with  the 
houses  of  the  27  founders  of  the  parish  numbered  and  identified. 

Smith,  Larry  and  Co. ,  Economic  Analysis:   Jamaica  Plain  GHRP  Area, 

prepared  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  New  York,  196U. 
(BRA  Library)  Detailed  economic  analysis  of  Jamaica  Plain  (ex- 
cludes Areas  1  and  8  in  this  report).   Limited  value  for  a 
study  of  architectural  history. 

Warner,  Sam  B. ,  Jr. ,  Streetcar  Suburbs,  The  Process  of  Growth  in 
Boston,  l870-1900j  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1962,  second  edition  in 
19o9  as  an  Athenaeum  paperback.   Deals  with  the  residential  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  West  Roxbury  from 
187O-I9OO.   This  study,  which  was  based  on  a  very  detailed  anal-, 
ysis  of  the  records  of  the  Boston  Building  Department,  is  very 
helpful  for  understanding  development  patterns.   Its  usefulness 
is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that  it  covers  a  large  district 
of  which  Jamaica  Plain  is  just  a  part,  it  covers  only  thirty  years, 
and  it  discusses  only  residential  building. 

Whitcomb,  Harriet  Manning,  Annals  and  Reminiscences  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  l897~   [US  13311!-.  5  -  V/idener;   Boston  Public 
Library,  Jamaica  Plain  Branch)  Brief  history  of  the  area  told  in 
anecdotal  style. 

b.   Unpublished 

Boston  Historical  Conservation  Committee.   Unpublished  records  of 

survey  work  in  Jamaica  Plain.   (Boston  Athenaeum)  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  buildings  in  the  area  were  photographed  and 
partially  documented.   Also  includes  an  outline  of  historical 
development  of  area. 

Warner,  Sam  B. ,  Jr. ,  "The  Residential  Development  of  Roxbury,  West 

Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  1870-1900.   Doctoral  disser- 
tion,  Harvard  University,  1959.'  (Harvard  University  Archives) 
Thesis  on  which  Streetcar  Suburbs  was  based.   Contains  some  in- 
formation, illustration,  maps  etc.  not  found  in  Streetcar  Suburbs. 


III.   FOREST  HILLS  CEMETERY  and 

OLMSTED  PARPC  SYSTEM  SURVEYS 


Map  III-l  --  Location  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  in  Boston 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  was  financially  aided  through 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  an-]  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  7°1  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195^.  as  amended. 
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A.   Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

1.   Background  of  the  Rural  Cemetery  Movement  in  the  United  States 
and  Topographical  History  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 

The  rural  cemetery  movement  in  the  United  States  began  in  Boston  in  the 
mid-18201 s.   By  this  time  the  small  city  burial  grounds  and  churchyards  of 
the  17th  and  l8th  centuries  -had  become  both  inadequate  and  unsanitary.   Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  a  Boston  physician,  was  especially  concerned  about  the  danger 
to  public  health  from  current  burial  practices,  and  he  was  apparently  the 
first  to  propose  the  idea  of  a  large  cemetery  outside  the  city.   There  were 
no  cemeteries  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  there  were 
European  precedents,  the  most  famous  being  the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  out- 
side of  Paris  established  in  180U. 

The  idea  of  a  rural  cemetery  was  well  received  by  the  newly  organized 
(1828)  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.   The  Society's  first  president, 
General  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  took  up  the  cause  with  particular  enthusiasm, 
going  to  the  extent  of  importing  several  books  on  Pere  Lachaise  from  Paris  and 
translating  them  himself.   The  new  Society  needed  an  experimental  garden,  and 
it  was  decided  to  combine  this  garden  with  the  rural  cemetery.   After  several 
sites  had  been  considered,  one  called  "Sweet  Auburn"  on  the  Cambridge-Watertown 
border  was  selected,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  was  consecrated  in  September  of 
1831. 

General  Dearborn  was  responsible  for  the- plan"  of  Mount  Auburn,  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  avenues  and  paths  was  done  after  consecration  under  his  super- 
vision. Tae   highly  irregular  and  picturesque  plan  was  actually  most  practical: 
the  curving  avenues  conformed  closely  to  the  natural  contours  of  the  land  and 
provided  easy  accessibility  to  the  lots.   To  reflect  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
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were  planted,  many  of  them  transplanted  from  Dearborn's  private  nurseries 
in  Roxbury,  three  large  artificial  ponds  were  excavated.   The  experimental 
garden  planned  by  the  Horticultural  Society  proved  to  be  impractical,  and  in 
1835  the  Society  deeded  this  land  to  the  cemetery.   Under  the  By-Laws  of 
Mount  Auburn,  however,  several  areas  were  set  aside  to  be  used  only  as  orna- 
mental grounds,  and  this  praqtice  was  also  followed  at  Forest  Hills  (Figures 
III  -2  and  III  -6  ). 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  was  overwhelmingly  successful,  and,  In  the  fifteen 
or  so  years  after  its  opening,  several  other  rural  cemeteries,  among  them 
Laurel  Hill  in  Philadelphia  and  Greenwood  in  Brooklyn,  were  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.   All  of  these,  however,  were  private  cemeteries. 
In  l8!(-7  General  Dearborn  became  Mayor  of  Roxbury.   His  predecessor,  Mayor  Clark, 
had  already  called  attention  to  the  crowded  and  dilapidated  condition  of  Rox- 
bury 's  old  cemeteries,  and  Mayor  Dearborn  in  September  of  181+7  presented  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  City  Council  advising  that  Roxbury  establish  a  rural  ceme- 
tery similar  to  Mount  Auburn.   The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  site  in  Jamaica 
Plain  --  the  Joel  Seaverns  farm  --  was  selected.   Forest  Hills  was  the  first 
rural  cemetery  to  be  established  by  a  municipality,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  set 
aside  for  free  public  burial.   Although  most  of  the  lots  were  of  an  ample  size 
similar  to  those  at  Mount  Auburn,  another  section  of  Forest  Hills  (the  Field 
of  Machpelah)  was  reserved  for  smaller  lots  which  could  be  purchased  at  less 
expense.   Preliminary  work  on  the  main  avenues  -was--done  in  time  for  consecra- 
tion, which  took  place  on  June  28,  lQh8. 

Mayor  Dearborn  was  responsible  for  designing  the  cemetery  and  laying  out 
the  avenues,  although  he  had  an  unusually  talented  assistant  in  Daniel  Brims, 
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a  Scots  landscape  gardener.   In  spite  of  his  advancing  age  and  his  mayoral 
duties,  Dearborn  appears  to  have  taken  as  active  and  personal  a  role  in  all 
details  of  Forest  Hills  as  he  had  at  Mount  Auburn.   In  addition  to  laying 
out  the  avenues  and  paths,  he  designed  many  of  the  cemetery  structures,  in- 
cluding the  main  gateway,  which  was  modelled  after  an  Egyptian  portico.   The 
principle  of  design  of  Forest  Hills  was  similar  to  that  of  Mount  Auburn.   The 
planting  and  the  winding  avenues  and  paths  enhanced  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
site,  creating  vistas  which  focussed  on  Lake  Hibiscus,  the  three-acre  artifi- 
cial body  of  water  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery,  and  on  the  distant  Blue  Hills 
of  Milton  and  Canton.   As  in  the  earlier  cemetery,  the  elaborate  circulation 
system  was  a  masterpiece  of  functlonalism,  which  made  it  possible  to  approach 
any  grave  without  going  over  others. 

Shortly  after  the  consecration  of  Forest  Hills,  the  remains  of  many  emi- 
nent persons  who  had  died  long  before  were  moved  to  its  grounds.   These  included 
John  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  who  died  in  1690,  and  General 
Joseph  Warren,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.   In  1851  Dearborn 
died  and  was  buried  at  Forest  Hills  in  a  spot  which  he  had  selected.   After 
Dearborn's  death,  Daniel  Brims  took  over  the  remaining  work  of  designing  the 
cemetery.   Additional  parcels  of  land  were  purchased  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  increasing  the  area  of  the  cemetery  from  its  original  size  of  about 
110  acres  to  its  present  260  acres.   Roxbury  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1868,  and, 
since  that  time,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  has  been  a- private  corporation. 


Map  III-2  --  Plan  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  was  financially  aided  through  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195^-,  as  amended. 
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2.   Area  Survey 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  located  in  Jamaica  Plain  in  an  area  bounded 
roughly  by  Morton,  Canterbury  and  Walk  Hill  Streets  (Map  III-l).   It  is 
adjacent  or  close  to  Franklin  Park,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Mount  Hope  and 
St.  Michael's  cemeteries. 

The  plan  of  Forest  Hills  (Map  III-2)  in  the  older  part  of  the  cemetery 
is  essentially  that  laid  out  by  Dearborn  in  the  late  l840's.   The  newer  parts, 
including  the  sizable  area  along  Morton  Street,  have  been  designed  in  a  manner 
that  completely  harmonizes  with  the  older  portions.   (The  location  of  the  main 
entrance,  well  in  from  Morton  Street,  is  a  vestige  of  the  original  boundaries 
of  the  cemetery.)   The  topography  of  Forest  Hills  varies  somewhat  from  section 
to  section.   The  northernmost  part  near  the  main  entrance  is  rugged  and  con- 
tains several  small  but  steep  hills:   Mount  Dearborn,  Mount  Warren  and  Snow- 
flake  Cliff.   The  southern  part  near  Canterbury  Street  was  under  cultivation 
when  it  was  part  of  the  Seaverns  farm  and  is  far  flatter.   The  entire  cemetery 
is  beautifully  landscaped,  but  certain  portions  are  reserved  for  planting  alone 
and  cannot  be  used  for  burial.   The  borders  of  Lake  Hibiscus  (Figure  III-l)  are 
one  of  these  areas;   the  lake  Itself  is  planted  with  water  lilies  and  the  banks 
with  flowering  shrubs.   Similarly,  the  site  of  Lake  Dell,  a  natural  but  sluggish 
pond,  which  had  to  be  filled,  is  also  reserved  for  ornamental  planting  (Figure 
III-2). 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery  contains  several""  structures  which  are  notable  exam- 
ples of  mid-  and  late  19th-century  architecture.   The  first  structures,  includ- 
ing Dearborn's  Egyptian  portico,  were  temporary  ones  of  wood,  and  most  of  the 
present  ones  date  from  after  the  incorporation  of  the  cemetery.   The  Egyptian 
portico,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  an  Identical  one  in  stone  as  was  first 
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planned,  was  replaced  in  1865  by  an  imposing  Gothic  Revival  Entrance  Gate 
with  lodges  (Figure  III-3).*"  Other  notable  structures  are  the  Receiving 
Tomb  (1871),  a  stone  Gothic  Revival  canopy;   the  Bell  Tower  of  1876  (Figure 
III-U) ;   the  Chapel  and  Administration  Euilding  (l88ij-)  and  the  bridge  over 
Greenwood  Avenue  (1892).  Many  of  the  monuments  are  also  of  high  quality 
(Figure  III-?). 

The  grounds  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  are  beautifully  planted  and  im- 
peccably maintained  (Figures  III-2  and  III-6).   The  gardening  staff  keeps 
all  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  littering  or  any  vandalism  whatever. 


-"-The  dates  of  these  structures  are  taken  from  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 
Annual  Reports  of  1899-1901.   The  architects  of  the  structures  are  not  given 
in  those  reports,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  recorded  in  earlier  Annual  Reports 
or  In  the  Cemetery  files. 
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Recommendations 


Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.   In  accordance  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  criteria  for  the  National  Register,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  a 
significant  site  that  possesses  "integrity  of  location,  design,  setting, 
materials,  workmanship,  feeling  and  association."  In  addition,  it  repre- 
sents a  distinctive  type  of  cemetery  design,  introduced  in  Boston  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "rural 
cemetery. " 

Although  the  National  Register  normally  excludes  cemeteries,  they  can 
be  included  when  they  derive  their  primary  significance  from  distinctive 
design  features,  and  this  is  true  of  Forest  Hills.   As  was  described  in  de- 
tail in  Section  1,  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  which  opened  in  l8kQ,   was  the  first 

/ 

rural  cemetery  in  Boston.   Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  the  first  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  Mayor  of  Roxbury  from  18V7  to  1851, 
was  responsible  for  its  design,  as  he  was  for  that  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 
in  Cambridge  (1831),  the  first  rural  cemetery  in  the  country.   The  rural  ceme- 
tery movement  preceded  the  development  of  landscape  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  design  of  Forest  Hills,  like  that  of  Mount  Auburn,  was  an  influ- 
ence on  the  slightly  later  work  of  Olmsted.   Precedent  for  a  large  cemetery 
outside  the  city  came  from  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La chaise  near  Paris,  although 
the  actual  design  of  Mount  Auburn  and  Forest  Hills  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  work  of  Sir  Humphrey  Repton,  the  late  l8th  century  English  landscape  archi- 
tect and  theorist. 

The  primary  significance  of  Forest  Hills  and  the  one  which  qualifies  it 
for  the  National  Register  is  in  its  design,  but  it  has  several  additional  merits 
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It  is  significant  environmentally  as  a  large  and  beautifully  landscaped  area 
of  open  green  space.   It  has  historic  significance,  since  many  leading  figures 
in 'American  history  and  culture  are  buried  there,  and  its  original  structures 
and  many  of  the  monuments  have  artistic  distinction. 


Map  III-3  --  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Plan  for  the 
Boston  Park  System  (detail),  1887 
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to  carry  out  instead  Olmsted's  plan  for  a  continuation  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens 
along  both  sides  of  the  Muddy  River.   Like  the  Fens,  the  Muddy  River  was  orig- 
inally an  eyesore  and  a  sanitation  problem.   Olmsted  turned  it  instead  into 
an  exceptionally  attractive  linear  park,  which  acts  as  a  buffer  zone  between 
the  boundaries  of  Brookline  and  Boston.   The  Muddy  River  Improvement  culmin- 
ates at  the  southern  end  in  a  series  of  fresh  water  ponds,  of  which  the  largest 
is  Leverett  Pond.   Ward  Pond  (Figures  III-8  and  III-9),  a  small  pond  located 
in  a  hollow  near  the  intersection  of  Perkins  Street  and  the  Jamaicaway,  Is 
also  exceptionally  attractive.   The  Muddy  River  Improvement  and  Leverett  Park 
contain  several  notable  stone  bridges  and  other  structures.   All  of  these  date 
from  the  early  and  mid-18901 s  and  were  designed  by  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge, 
Richardson's  successor  firm.   They  range  from  the  imposing  Longwood  Bridge  to 
several  diminutive  footbridges  and  a  small  circular  stone  shelter  on  the  River- 
way. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  surveyed  and  a  preliminary  plan  made  by  Olmsted 
in  1878,  but  construction  was  not  begun  until  the  early  '80's.  As  was  described 
in  the  Jamaica  Plain  Survey,  the  land  used  for  the  Arboretum  was  the  farm  of 
approximately  250  acres  willed  by  Benjamin  Bussey  to  Harvard  in  18U2  for  an  agri- 
cultural school.   Since  the  will  provided  for  use  by  Bussey 's  heirs,  the  land  did 
not  actually  become  available  to  Harvard  until  1870.   The  money  used  to  establish 
the  Arboretum  was  a  relatively  small  sum  bequeathed  by  James  Arnold  In  1868  to 
three  friends  (George  B.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dixwell  and  Francis  E.  Parker)  as 
trustees;   it  was  to  be  used  "for  the  promotion  of  Agricultural  or  Horticultural 
improvements,  or  other  Philosophical  or  Philanthropic  purposes  at  their  discretion. 
This  rather  vague  directive  was  imaginatively  carried  out  by  the  trustees  when  in 
1872  they  indentured  the  .fund  to  Harvard  for  the  establishment  of  an  arboretum 
on  part  of  the  Bussey  land. 
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The  inclusion  of  the  Arboretum  within  the  park  system  was  the  result  of 
a  happy  meeting  of  minds  between  C.  S.  Sargent  (Director  of  the  Arboretum); 
Olmsted  and  the  Park  Commissioners.  The  Park  Department  records  indicate 
that  Olmsted,  at  the  the  time  when  he  first  surveyed  the  land  in  1878,  conceived  of 
the  Arboretum  as  part  of  the  park  system,  although  the  details  were  not  worked 
out  until  some  time  later.  The  income  from  the  Arnold  fund  was  sufficient  only 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  arboretum  on  the  Bussey  property 
but  not  for  the  carriage  roads  and  additional  lands  recommended  by  Olmsted. 
In  1882,  the  City  purchased  the  Arboretum  grounds  from  Harvard,  bought 
several  acres  of  adjacent  land  and  leased  it  all  back  to  Harvard  for  1000  years, 
while  retaining  responsibility  for  building  and  maintaining  roads  and  policing 
the  property.  The  result  was  a  scientific  "outdoor  museum"  of  trees,  arranged 
informally  within  a  naturalistic  park  setting  -  a  union  of  functions  which 
neither  the  Park  Department  nor  Harvard  could  have  accomplished  by  itself. 

Franklin  Park,  the  terminus  of  the  park  system,  is  one  of  Olmsted's  master- 
pieces. A  large  rural  park  located  in  West  Roxbury  was  part  of  the  earliest 
schemes  for  Boston's  park  system.   Olmsted's  plan  and  accompanying  discussion 
of  the  park  (Notes. . .  )  were  completed  in  1885,  and  work  was  begun  the  same  year. 
Although  the  surrounding  area  was  still  rural  at  the  time,  Olmsted  and  the 
Commissioners  anticipated  the  growth  of  the  city  in  this  direction  and  planned  the 
large  (525  acre)  park  as  a  retreat  from  the  pressures  and  distractions  of  urban 
life.   Olmsted  designed  the  park  explicitly  for  working  class  people  unable  to 
afford  carriages  or  summer  homes,  although  he  by  no  means  excluded  use  by  the 
wealthy.   In  his  concern  for  the  social  and  humanitarian  aspects  of  park  design, 
Olmsted  was  influenced  by  the  example  of  "People's  Park"  in  Birkenhead,  England 
designed  by  Joseph  Paxton,  which  Olmsted  had  first  visited  in  185  0.  The  plan  of 


Map  III-U  --  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Plan  of  Franklin 
Park,  1885 
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Franklin  Park  is  a  more  elaborate  and  highly  articulated  version  of  Paxton's. 

j 
(Olmsted's  original  plan  of  Franklin  Park,  with  the  different  sections  clearly 

identified,  is  reproduced  as  Map  III-U. )  By  far  the  largest  section  of  the 
property  was  the  Country  Park,  which  was  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  scenery  with  as  little  intrusion  as  possible  of  artificial 
objects.   Other  areas  were  set  aside  for  sports  (the  Playstead),  a  zoological 
garden,  a  play  area  for  small  children  and  other  specialized  functions.   The 
only  formal  part  of  the  park  was  a  grand  mall,  twice  as  long  as  that  in  Central 
Park,  called  the  Greeting,  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  promenade  and  meeting  place. 

The  original  structures  of  Franklin  Park  are  of  exceptional  interest  and 
are  illustrated  in  Figures  III- 10  through  111-20.   (The  present  condition  of 
existing  structures  is  discussed  in  Section  '2.  Area  Survey  and  can  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  photographs.)   These  include  three  bridges  designed  by  Shepley, 
Rutan  and  Coolidge  in  the  mid-  and  late  l890's,  of  which  the  most  monumental  is 
the  Forest  Hills  Entrance  (Figure  III-10).   There  are  also  several  rustic  stone 
structures  for  which  no  architect's  name  is  given  in  the  Park  Department  Reports 
but  which  are  indicated  on  Olmsted's  1885  plan;   these  include  the  Ellicott  Arch 
of  1888-89  (Figure  III-ll),  the  terraces  on  Schoolmaster  Hill  built  in  1890 
(Figure  111-13)  and  several  rustic  fountains  (Figure  111-20).   Also  notable  are 
the  Valley  Gate  of  1888-89  (Figures  III-lU  and  IH-15)  by  Walker  and  Best  and 
the  Playstead  Overlook  of  1885-88  (Figures  IJI-16  through  111-19).   Tne  latter 
is  a  truly  extraordinary  structure:   a  platform  800  feet  long  from  which  spectators 
could  watch  games  on  the  Playstead.   The  Playstead  was  the  first  part  of  Frank- 
lin Park  to  be  built  after  general  clearing,  and  the  Overlook  was  constructed' 
simultaneously  from  boulders  taken  from  the  Playstead.   Again  the  Park  Department 
Reports  mention  no  architect  for  the  Overlook,  but  it  exists  on  Olmsted's  1885 
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plan  and  is  discussed  ia  his  accompanying  Notes.  A  handsome  shingle-style 
retreat  with  massive  stone  steps  and  chimneys  was  originally  located  on  its 
top  (1887-89,  Walker  and  Best,  architects,  Figure  111-18). 

Jamaica  Park,  the  Jamaicaway  and  the  Arborway  were  constructed  in  the 
mid  and  late  1890' s.  Although  Jamaica  Pond,  the  only  fresh  water  pond  of 
any  size  within  the  city  limits,  was  an  important  feature  of  the  park  system 
plan  of  1876,  there  was  no  work  done  on  this  area  until  1894  (Figures  II-7  and 
II-9).  Since  Jamaica  Pond  was  still  surrounded  hy  large  estates,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  necessary  land  and  considerable  opposition 
to  the  whole  project.  The  home  of  the  eminent  historian,  Francis  Parkman, 
among  others,  was  located  on  the  pond.  A  few  ice  houses  had  also  been  built, 
however,  and  the  Commissioners,  as  early  as  1876  feared  pollution  and  blight 
from  this  source.   Over  half  the  area  of  Jamaica  Park  is  taken  up  by  the  pond 
itself,  and  the  main  purpose  of  this  park  was  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  water 
sports,  such  as  ice  skating  and  boating.  The  parkway  was  continued  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  pond,  and  new  roads  were  put  in  on   the  other  side.  At  the 
same  time  that  Jamaica  Park  was  being  constructed,  the  Arborway  was  put  into 
connect  Jamaica  Pond  to  the  Arboretum  and  the  Arboretum  to  Franklin  Park. 

The  only  structure  built  specifically  for  Jamaica  Park  was  the  Boathouse 
(Figure  II-8)  designed  in  1895  by  E.  M.  Wheelwright .  The  decision  was  made, 
however,  to  save  one  of  the  estates,  Pinebank  III,  the  Perkins  mansion,  and  to 
convert  it  to  a  refectory.  The  history  of  this  building  is  given  in  the 
preceding  section  (Part  II.  Jamaica  Plain  Survey,  p. 25  ),  and  it  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  11-20. 

Olmsted's  reports  which  accompanied  his  plans  in  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment publications  are  very  helpful  for  understanding  the  rationale  behind  the  desigi 
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of  the  park  system.   The  most  detailed  of  these  reports  Is  Notes  on  the  Plan 
of  Franklin  Park  and  Related  Matters  --  a  very  complete  theoretical  statement 
encompassing  all  aspects  of  park  design.   Although  Olmsted  was  concerned  with 
providing  for  varying  functions  in  the  different  parks  (sailing  and  boating 
on  Jamaica  Pond,  outdoor  gymnastics  at  the  Charles  River  Embankment  and  the 
study  of  trees  at  the  Arboretum),  he  felt  that  recreational  facilities  were 
only  part  of  the  purpose  of  a  park.   The  primary  purpose  was  the  enjoyment  of 
natural  scenery,  an  activity  which  Olmsted  felt  acted  as  an  antidote  to  the 
increasing  mechanization  of  urban  life.   Therefore,  although  Franklin  Park  pro- 
vided for  a  zoo,  a  playing  field  and  a  children's  playground,  the  largest  sec- 
tion, the  Country  Park,  had  originally  no  specific  recreational  function. 

Olmsted  was  confident  that  the  parks  would  encourage  desirable  residential 
development  in  adjacent  communities.   In  general,  this  prediction  was  borne 
out;   when  a  new  park  was  constructed,  the  surrounding  area  rose  in  value,"  and 
a  pleasant  residential  neighborhood  shortly  appeared.   The  Park  Department 
Reports  of  the  period,  however,  contain  no  specific  restrictions  on  park  frontage; 
the  Commissioners  apparently  thought  this  was  a  matter  which  would  take  care  of 
itself  and  did  not  foresee  today's  problems  of  changing  neighborhoods  and  land 
use. 

Another  important  element  of  Olmsted's  theory  was  his  emphasis  on  indigen- 
ous and  hai'dy  plant  materials.   The  reasoning  behind  this  was  both  practical  and 
aesthetic.   In  the  Back  Bay  Fens  and -the  Muddy-River  Improvement,  swamp  plants 
were  used  which  could  withstand  salt  water;   it  was  largely  because  of  these 
unorthodox  materials  that  Olmsted  insisted  the  name  "Back  Bay  Park"  be  changed 
to  "Back  Bay  Fens".   Throughout  the  Boston  system,  Olmsted  wanted  parks  which 
would  be  inexpensive  to  maintain,  and  this  ruled  out  exotic  materials.   Despite 
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these  practical  concerns,  the  primary  consideration  was  the  creation  of  an 
informal  rural  setting  without  the  distraction  of  formal  planting  or  rare 
flora.   Similarly,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  natural  rather  than  the  artificial 
elements  in  the  environment,  Olmsted  wanted  park  structures  that  would  blend 
in  with  the  scenery  rather  than  dominate  it.   This  requirement  was  carried  out 
with  remarkable  consistency  until  the  time  of  Olmsted's  retirement  in  1895. 
Even  monumental  structures  such  as  the  Boylston  Street  Bridge  and  the  Forest 
Hills  Entrance  complement  the  landscape  and  do  not  compete  with  it.   As  has 
already  been  observed,  the  Overlook  and  the  Agassiz  Bridge  were  made  of  boul- 
ders from  Franklin  Park,  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  Ellicott  Arch. 
Crevices  between  the  boulders  were  filled  with  earth  and  planted  with  ordinary 
shrubbery  and  trailing  vines. 

These  comments  by  no  means  exhaust  the  range  of  Olmsted's  theories  con- 
cerning the  Boston  park  system,  but  they  do  indicate  the  scope  of  his  ideas  and 
the  intensity  of  his  concern  with  all  aspects  of  its  design. 
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2.   Area  Survey 

i 
The  emphasis  in  this  survey  of  the  park  system  is  on  the  integrity 

.and  condition  of  the  original  features  of  the  design  described  in  the 
preceding  topographical  history.   Map  III-5  illustrates  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  system  today  and  the  location  of  existing  original  structures  and 
other  significant  features.   The  exact  extent  of  Metropolitan  District 
Commission-owned  property  in  the  park  system  has  not  been  precisely  deter- 
mined;  in  general  the  MDC  now  owns  the  parkways  including  a  right  of  way 
and  many  of  the  recreational  facilities. 

The  Back  Bay  Fens  has  undoubtedly  suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  park  system  from  mutilation  by  highway  construction,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Storrow  Drive.   Ball  fields  have  also  taken  up  a  large  part  of  its 
area.   The  greater  part  of  the  Fens,  however,  retains  its  original  character, 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  heavily  used  and  enjoyed  part  of  the  system.   The 
"victory  gardens",  although  not  part  of  the  original  landscape  design,  must  be 
considered  a  positive  feature.   They  are  generally  attractive  and  offer  an 
opportunity  for  outdoor  gardening  that  is  rarely  available  in  the  city.   Rich- 
ardson's Boylston  Street  Bridge  still  remains,  although  one  end  has  been  re- 
modelled to  accomodate  an  overpass  to  Storrow  Drive.   The  Agassiz  Bridge  exists 
in  its  original  condition. 

A  parking  lot  in  front  of  Sears  Roebuck  now  severs  the  Muddy  River  Improve- 
ment from  the  Fens,  destroying  the  continuity  of  this  part  of  the  park  system. 
From  this  point  up  to  Perkins  Street  in  Jamaica  Plain,  however,  the  Muddy  River 
Improvement  is  largely  intact.   There  Is  an  unfortunate  contrast  in  maintenance, 
however,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Muddy  River.   The  Brookline  side  is  well 
cared  for,  while  the  Boston  side  is  bedraggled  and  overgrown.   Almost  all  of  the 
Shepley,  Rutan  and  COolidge  structures  remain,  although  the  Longvood  Bridge  has 
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been  remodelled  at  the  Boston  end,  probably  to  allow  for  a  widening  of  the 
Rlverway.   The  circular  stone  shelter  still  stands  on  the  Rlverway,  although 
the  floor  has  fallen  in  and  the  roof  Is  in  bad  repair.   Leverett  Park  contains 
a  large  playing  field  and  an  MDC  skating  rink. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  by  far  the  best  maintained  portion  of  the  park 
system.   Furthermore,  the  Arboretum  has  increased  its  boundaries  significantly 
to  the  south,  and,  unlike  most  parts  of  the  system,  it  has  not  lost  any  land. 
Regulations  for  using  the  Arboretum  are  strictly  enforced,  and  there  are  no 
recreational  facilities.   In  spite  of  these  restrictions,  the  Arboretum  is 
heavily  used,  especially  in  the  spring  and  the  fall. 

Franklin  Park  has  lost  one  fairly  large  piece  of  land  in  the  southwest 
corner  --  this  was  taken  for  the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital.   Other  than  this, 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  are  those  originally  determined.   The  Greeting  was 
never  planted  as  planned,  and  since  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  has 
been  used  as  a  zoo.   (A  small  zoological  garden  was  planned  for  Franklin  Park 
by  Olmsted  in  the  area  near  Seaver  Street.   See  Map  III-U. )  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  serious  addition  to  Franklin  Park  has  been  the  VJhite  Stadium,  which  takes 
up  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  Playstead.   Although  part  of  the  Circuit  Drive 
has  been  closed  to  automobiles,  the  part  of  it  that  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  park  is  used  for  through  commuting  traffic.   All  of  the  original  shelters 
in  Franklin  Park  (the  Playstead  Shelter  on  the  Overlook,  Ellicott  House  and  the 
Schoolmaster  Hill  Shelter)  have  been  demolished,  and  much  of  the  fine  original 
stonework  is  in  a  semi- ruinous  condition  (Figures  III- 15  and  111-19).   Because 
of  its  large  size  and  heavy  use,  Franklin  Park  is  especially  difficult  to  main- 
tain. 

In  spite  of  those  serious  problem:.,  Franklin  Park  retains  its  original 
character  to  a  surprising  degree.   The  best  preserved  portion  is  the  Country 
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Park,  which  has  been  used  as  a  golf  course  since  the  late  nineties.   Although 
this  was  not  the  use  which  Olmsted  intended,  it  has  ensured  preservation  and  a 
high  standard  of  maintenance  for  this  large  section  of  Franklin  Park.   Olmsted's 
road  pattern  is  intact,  and  the  bridle  paths  are  still  used  for  horseback  riding. 
The  stone  structures,  although  some  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  partial  ruin,  are 
still  impressive. and  could,  in  most  cases,  be  restored.   Franklin  Park  is  now 
being  maintained  under  a  temporary  grant  to  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

The  second  link  of  the  Arborway,  which  formerly  connected  the  Arboretum 
with  Franklin  Park,  has  been  virtually  destroyed,  since  it  is  now  buried  under 
an  overpass.   In  spite  of  the  addition  of  two  rotaries,  however,  the  remaining 
section  is  still  a  great  asset,  especially  since  the  trees  have  reached  an  im- 
pressive height  and  completely  shade  the  parkway.   Jamaica  Park,  now  part  of 
"Olmsted  Park",  is  intact,  and  the  pond  is  still  used  for  sailing  and  fishing, 
although  skating  has  not  been  safe  there  for  many  years.   Pinebank  III,  the  187O 
Perkins  mansion,  is  the  most  significant  structure  in  Jamaica  Park,  and  it  is 
still  in  fairly  good  condition.   The  1895  Boathouse  designed  by  E.  M.  Wheelwright 
still  exists,  and  another  feature  of  interest  is  the  Francis  Parkman  Memorial, 
located  approximately  on  the  site  of  the  historian's  house  and  designed  in  1906 
by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
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3 .    Recommendations 

Olmsted's  Boston  Park  System,  as  defined  In  the  preceding  topo- 
graphical history,  is  recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.   In  accordance  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  cri- 
teria for  the  National  Register,  the  Boston  Park  System  is  a  significant  site 
that  possesses  "integrity  of  location,  design,  setting,  materials,  workman- 
ship, feeling  and  association."  In  addition,  the  Park  System  embodies  the 
characteristics  of  a  distinctive  type  of  park  design  and  represents  the  work 
of  a  master.   (The  Arnold  Arboretum,  already  a  National  Landmark,  and  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  part  of  the  Back  Bay  Historic  District,  need  not  be  included 
in  this  nomination.) 

In  addition  to  its  significance  as  a  masterpiece  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, the  Park  System  contains  outstanding  structures  by  distinguished  archi- 
tects such  as  H.  H.  Richardson;   Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge;   Sturgis  and 
Brigham  and  others.   It  is  also  Important  as  a  reserve  of  open  green  space, 
which,  for  almost  a  century,  has  contributed  significantly  to  making  Boston  an 
attractive  environment  for  residents,  workers  and  visitors  alike. 

The  background  of  the  Boston  Park  System  has  been  discussed  in  the  topo- 
graphical history  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  In  detail.   The  principle  of 
its  design  --  a  continuous  park  system  linked  by  parkways  --  was  radical  and 
innovative  for  the  time  and  became  a  prototype,  on  a  small  scale  by  today's 
standards,  for  later  regional  planning.   The  Boston  Park  System,  as  a  major 
achievement  In  planning  and  design  by  America's  first  professional  landscape 
architect,  deserves  recognition  and  protection  through  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Annotated  Bibliography 

PRIMARY  SOURCES 

a.   City  and  Cemetery  Records,  Published  and  Unpublished 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  Boston,  Mass., 
Annual  and  Special  Reports,  1876-1900.   (Athenaeum  and  Boston 
Park  Dept . )   In  addition  to  Olmsted's  regular  contributions 
as  Landscape  Architect  Advisory,  these  reports  contain  detailed 
information  oh  the  construction  of  the  parks  and  are  very  well 
illustrated. 


Park  Reports,  1869-I882.   [UBoto  B  p  -  Athenaeum)   This  volume 
contains  Annual  and  Special  Reports  from  1876  to  1882,  but  it 
is  listed  separately  because  it  also  contains  copies  of  rele- 
vant legislation,  transcripts  of  public  meetings,  correspon- 
dence and  other  valuable  background  materials,  including 
Benjamin  Bussey's  will  and  the  Arnold  Indenture. 


Records"]   (Boston  Park  Dept.  )  Vols.  I- VI  (I875-93)  are  the 
most  useful  for  the  establishment  of  the  Olmsted  Park  System. 
These  records  contain  minutes  of  Park  Commission  meetings. 
They  vary  in  the  detail  with  which  meetings  are  recorded; 
in  general,  land  takings  are  recorded  in  detail,  votes  are 
recorded,  but  there  is  little  mention  of  any  discussion. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Annual  Reports,  1899-1901,  Boston. 

(NAB  59^5  FHL,  1899-1901,  Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard)   These  reports  are  little  more  than  financial 
statements,  but  they  are  illustrated.  Dates  are  given  for  struc- 
tures but  not  architects. 

b.  Maps  and  Atlases 

Original  plans  and  maps  of  all  parts  of  the  park  system  in  all 

stages  of  its  design  are  available  in  the  Boston  Park  Depart- 
ment Annual  and  Special  Reports  listed  above.   Two  of  these 
are  reproduced  as  Maps  III- 3  and  III-U  of  this  report. 

Maps  and  plans  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  are  available  in  its  publi- 
cations;  two  of  these  are  reproduced  as  Maps  III-l  and  III-2 
of  this  report.   The  Atlases  of  West  Rozbury  from  187k  to  192^ 
arc  also  helpful  for  the  later  expansions  of  Forest  Hills. 

c.  Old  Photographs 

Old  photographs  of  the  O.lmsti  1  Park  System  arc  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Hew  England  Anti- 
qultii;:';  and  the  Print  Poom  of  the  Boston  Public  Libraiy.   The 
S.P.N.F.A.  also  has  a  iu.t   of  stereographs-  of  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery. 
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Architect's  Drawings  and  Other  Archival  Material 

Original  drawings  and  plans  of  the  Boston  Park  System  are  found 

at  the  office  of  Olmsted  Associates,  Brookline,  Mass.   Corres- 
pondence and  unpublished  writings  by  Olmsted  concerning  the 
Boston  parks,  are  located  in  the  Olmsted  collection  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Published  Statements  by  Architect  or  Designer 

Dearborn,  Henry  A.S.,  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society",  in  Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Soc. ,  18V7-I851,  Boston,  185TI   (Library  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Soc.)  Useful  for  the  background  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  and 
its  relationship  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Helpful  for  Forest  Hills  also,  since  the  background  and  theory 
also  apply  to  the  later  cemetery. 

"Report  to  the  City  Council  of  Roxbury, 


September  9,  18^7, "  reprinted  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery.. 
1855.   (See  below  under  Secondary  Sources.)   Essential  for 
understanding  the  background  of  Forest  Hills. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Sr. ,  A  Consideration  of  the  Justifying 

Value  of  a  Small  Park,  Boston,  l88l.   (Library  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Harvard)  Useful  discussion,  although  it 
does  not  apply  directly  to  the  Boston  Park  System. 

,  Notes  on  the  Plan  of  Franklin  Park 

and  Related  Hatters,  Boston,  1886.   Published  by  the  Boston 
Park  Department  as  a  supplement  to  its  Eleventh  Annual  Report. 
(Athenaeum,  Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard, 
Boston  Park  Dept.)   One  of  Olmsted's  most  complete  theoretical 
statements  and  essential  for  the  understanding,  not  only  of 
Franklin  Park,  but  of  the  entire  Boston  Park  System. 

'  Public  Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of 

Towns ,  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  1870.   (Library  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  Harvard)   Helpful  for  understanding  Olmsted's  con- 
cept of  the  relationship  between  parks  and  the. development  of 
towns . 

__,  Reports  as  Landscape  Architect  Advisory 

to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  in 
Annual  and  .t'-p.-.--.Lru  R  ;.nrts  for  the  years  1879,  '80,  '8l,  '83, 
~>®l  T1W5   -  Notes.  .".  see  above),  1886,  '87,  '83,  '89  and  '92.  . 
( Athena i.'iuu,  Boston  Park  Department,  Library  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Harvard)   These  reports  accompanied  almost 
every  plan  for  the  Park  System  and  were  sometimes  submitted 
separately  on  various  topics  concerning  the  parks  (choice  of 
vegetation  in  the  Back  Bay  Feus,  for  example).   They  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  design 
of  the  parks. 
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2.    SECONDARY  SOURCES  .  • 

Baxter,  Sylvester,  Boston  Park  Guide  Including  the  Municipal  and  Metro- 
politan Systems  of  Greater  Boston,  Boston,  1898.   (Library  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard)  Useful  illustrated  account. 
Architects  given  for  most  structures. 

Chadwic'k,  George  P.  ,  The  Park  and  the  Town,  London  and  New  York,  1966. 
(Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard)   Chapter  9: 
"The  American  Park  Movement"  is  useful,  although  the  Boston  Park 
System  is  not  discussed  in  detail.   The  earlier  chapters  are  very 
helpful  for  background  on  English  parks. 

Dillaway,  Charles  K. ,  "Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,"  in  Memorial  Biographies 
of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Vol.  I,  184^- 
1852,  Boston, "180O,  277-281.   (US  41244. 40  -   Widener)  Short  outline 
of  Dearborn's  life  and  varied  career. 

Fein,  Albert,  Introduction  to  Landscape  into  Cltyscape:   Frederick  Law 
Olmsted's  Plan  for  a  Greater  New  York  City,  Ithaca,  Hew  York,  1968. 
(Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard)  Essential  for 
understanding  Olmsted's  life  and  career  and  the  historical  context 
of  his  thought. 

,  "The  American  City:   The  Ideal  and  the  Real,"  in  The  Rise 

of  an  American  Architecture,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
1970.   Important  for  understanding  the  American  park  movement  in  its 
relationship  to  urban  development  in  the  United  States. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  its  Establishment,  Progress,  Scenery,  Monuments , 
etc.  ,  Roxbury,  1855.   ("US  13190.15.9  -  Widener)  This  appears  to  be 
the  only  full  account  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  and  it  is  very  useful. 
In  addition  to  a  history  of  the  cemetery,  the  Appendix  contains  reprints 
of  important  primary  material,  such  as  Dearborn's  Report  to  the  Roxbury 
City  Cour.cil  (above  under  Primary  Sources),  relevant  legislation  and 
the  Consecration  Address.   There  is  also  a  eulogy  of  Dearborn,  which 
contains  information  about  him  not  found  in  Dillaway. 

History  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  1829-1878,  Boston, 

1880.   (A:  l8K4i4  M4l4h  -  Library  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.)   Chapters 
II  and  III  both  give  detailed  information  about  the  establishment  of  ■ 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  and.  Dearborn's  role  in  its  design. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Back  Bay  Boston:   The  City  as  a  Work  of  Art, 

Boston,  1969.   Relevant  sections  are  on  Olmsted  (io'8-lll)  and  Richardson 
(112-115).   Valuable  primarily  for  illustrations. 

Pullon,  tlarcnce,  "The  Boston  Park  and  Parkway  System,"  Harper's  Weekly, 
Supplement,  September  27,  189O.   (Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard)   Contemporary  description  of  the  parks.   Contains 
sketch  illustrations,  including  oneof  the  Playstead  Shelter,  Franklin 
Park. 
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Raup,  Hugh  M.  ,    "Notes  on  the  Early  Uses  of  Land  Nov;  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, "  Bull.  Am.  Arb.  ,  December  23,  1935  (whole  issue).   (Library  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design,  Harvard)   Detailed  study  based  on  deed 
research. 

4 

"The  Genesis  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,"  Bull.  Arn.  Arb. 


April  26,  19^0  (whole  issue).   (Library  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Harvard)  Excellent  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Arboretum. 


IV.   PIERCE  SQUARE,  DORCHESTER  LOVER  MILLS  SURVEY 


Map  IV- 1  --  Location  of  Pierce  Square  in  Dorchester 


This  map  was  prepared  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
was  financially  aided  through  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning 
Assistance  Program  authorized  by 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
195*i>  as  amended. 
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A.   Topographical  History 

This  survey  covers  an  area  small  in  size  (Map  IV-l)  but  distinctive  "both 
in  architecture  and  topography.   Although;  strictly  speaking,  the  survey  is 
concerned  only  with  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  Neponset  mill  area,  activities 
on  the  Milton  side  must  be  considered  also.  The  original  settlement  at  Lover 
Mills  grew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  Milton  was  part  of  Dorchester 
until  1662.  The  town  line,  which  runs  through  the  Neponset,  was  only  an  ab- 
straction to  the  many  generations  of  mill  owners  who  moved  their  enterprises 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  or  developed  them  simultaneously  on 
both  sides. 

The  Neponset  was  one  of  the  earliest  centers  of  industry  in  the  United 
States.   It  was  just  the  right  size  for  the  simple  requirements  of  17th-centruy 
mills  --  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  water  power  but  not  so  wide  as  to 
require  extensive  damming.   The  present  mill  buildings,  which  date  from  c.  1872 
to  c.  1920  and  were  almost  all  owned  by  the  Walter  Baker  Co.  until  1965,  repre- 
sent the  last  phase  of  an  industrial  growth  which  began  almost  350  years  ago. 

The  first  industry  on  the  Neponset  was  a  grist  mill  on  the  Dorchester  bank. 
This  was  established  in  1634  and  was  long  thought  to  be  the  first  grist  mill  in 
America,  although  it  is  now  known  that  a  grist  mill  in  Roxbury  preceded  it  by 
one  year.   For  forty  years,  this  mill  was  the  only  industry  on  the  Neponset, 
but  a  gun  powder  mill  --  this  in  fact  the  first  such  mill  in  the  country  --  and 
a  fulling  mill  were  established  in  Milton  Lov/er  Mills  near  Pierce  Square  in  1674 
and  16G8  respectively.   Manufacturing  growth  was  more  rapid  in  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  18th  century:   saw  and  paper  mills  star  tod  on  the  Milton  side  of 
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the  river,  and  new  powder  and  fulling  mills  in  Dorchester  competed  with  the " 
older  ones  in  Milton.  A  snuff  factory  and  still  another  fulling  mill  opened 
in  Dorchester  in  1761  and  1757  respectively. 

This  was  the  state  of  industry  in  the  Neponset  valley  in  1765,  when  John 
Hannon  with  the  assistance  of  James  Baker,  set  up  a  chocolate  factory  in  an 
annex  to  the  new  saw  mill  in  Milton.   It  has  long  been  thought  that  Hannon' s 
small  business  was  the  first  power  manufacture  of  chocolate  in  this  country. 
The  Hannon  (later  the  Baker)  Company  still  retains  Its  clahn  as  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous chocolate  business,  but  Col.  Hamilton  has  recently  discovered  that  an 
Obadiah  Brown  established  a  chocolate  mill  in  Newport  in  1752.""   In  its  early 
years,  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  was  sufficiently  simple  and  versatile  that 
it  could  share  quarters  first  with  the  saw  mill  and  later  with  a  fulling  mill, 
a  snuff  mill  and  a  paper  mill.   By  1780,  James  Baker  had  taken  over  Hannon's 
business,  although  the  grinding  continued  to  be  done  in  other  mills.   It  was 
not  until  1806  that  a  mill  was  built  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing chocolate;   this  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  first  (163^-)  Dorchester 
grist  mill.   In  1813,  Baker  built  a  stone  mill  on  the  site  of  the  present  Baker 
mill  (Mill  No.  5,  for  location  see  Map  TV-2);  this  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in 

lQkQ   and  was  demolished  in  1891  to  make  way  for  the  present  mill.   During  most 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Baker  Company  enjoyed  a  brisk  competition  from  other 
small  chocolate  mills  in  the  Neponset  valley.   By  1890,  however,  the  Baker  Com- 
pany, under  the  ownership  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  had  taken  over  all  the  Industrial 
sites  mentioned  thus  far.-"--   (Paper  mills,  the  other  major  industry  on  the 
Neponset,  had  a  tendency  to  move  upstream  toward  Mattapan  away  from  the  mouth 


--Hamilton,  Edward  Pierce,  "Chocolate  Village,"  Milton,  1966,  p.  1*1-. 
-"-"Hamilton,  Edward  Pierce,  Hij3tj3ry_qf  Milton,  Milton,  1957,  Chart  on  p.  79. 
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of  the  river.)  By  1920,  the  Baker  Company  had  expanded  on  the  Dorchester  side 
until  it  enveloped  the  entire  lower  half  of  Pierce  Square.   (The  history  of 
the  post-1870  expansion  is  described  in  Section  B:   Area  Survey.) 

Implicit  in  a  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  Baker  Chocolate  Company 
is  the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  enormous  technological  pro- 
gress of  the  two  centuries  from  1765  to  1965.   The  company  began  in  the  age 
of  water  power  and  was  modified  by  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  in  1868.   Decen- 
tralized methods  of  manufacture  persisted,  however,  until  the  introduction  of 
electric  power  in  1906  made  modern  production  lines  possible.   Until  that  time, 
the  Baker  Company  operated  in  six  administratively  unified  but  functionally 
independent  mills,  each  tied  to  its  site  as  in  the  old  days  of  water  power.   In 
1935 >  the  Baker  Company  became  a  division  of  General  Foods,  and,  in  19^5,  econ- 
omic considerations,  dictated  in  part  by  the  outmoded  plant,  caused  it  to  be 
moved  south  and  combined  with  other  divisions  of  General  Foods.   Today,  the 
buildings  are  owned  by  several  different  companies  and  are  used  partly  as  ware- 
houses and  partly  for  varied  manufacturing  uses. 
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B.   Area  Survey 

1.   General  Physical  Character 

The  Pierce  Square.,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills  Study  Area  is  'bounded 
by  the  Neponset  River  on  the  south,  Medway  Street  on  the  east,  Adams,  Wash- 
ington and  River  Streets  on  the  north  and  the  Stoughton  School  (now  the  E.  S. 
Couch  Company)  on  the  west.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  topographical  history,  a  small  section  of  Milton  between  the  Neponset  and 
the  railroad  tracks  must  be  considered  also.  Map  IV-1  shows  the  location  of 
Pierce  Square  in  Dorchester,  while  Map  IV-2  shows  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
Study  Area,  including  the  portion  of  Milton  concerned.   With  the  exception  of 
three  buildings  on  the  periphery,  all  buildings  of  architectural  interest  in 
the  Study  Area  were  originally  part  of  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate  Company. 

The  natural  topography  of  the  area  is  a  considerable  asset  and  one  that 
could  be  utilized  far  more  effectively  than  at  present.   (See  part  C.  Recommenda- 
tions, below  p.  73.  )  The  Neponset  makes  an  S-curve  at  the  Lower  Mills.  This 
conformation  had  obvious  practical  advantages  in  the  days  of  water  power  and 
probably  accounted  for  the  speedy  growth  of  the  site  as  an  industrial  center. 
Because  of  the  amount  of  river  bank  available,  many  mills  could  be  set  up  within 
a  relatively  small  area  and  two  darns  could  be  built  --  one  above  and  one  below 
the  bridge  --  quite  close  together.   Now  that  the  days  of  water  power  are  long  over, 
the  curve  of  the  river  still  has  aesthetic  appeal  and  affords  a  series  of  small 
intimate  views.   In  spite  of  the  badly  polluted  condition  of  the  Neponset,  its 
coolness  still  refreshes  the  air,  and  wild  flowers  grow  on  its  banks.   The  sloping 
terrain  of  the  river  valley  is  another  natural  feature  of  interest.  Adams  Street, 
on  which  most  of  the  mills  are  located  both  in  Dorchester  .and  in  Milton,  slopes 
steeply  toward  the  river  on  both  sides. 
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The  natural  topography  complements  the  existing  mill  buildings  in  an 
interesting  way.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  factories  built  at  the  very 
beginning  and  end  of  the  building  period,  all  of  the  present  mills  were  de- 
signed by  one  architectural  firm  and  are  unusually  homogeneous  in  style.  Thus 
a  mill  designed  in  1911  is  almost  identical  with  a  neighboring  one  designed  by 
the  same  firm  in  1891  (Fig.  lV-4).   The  extreme  consistency  displayed  by  this 
firm  could  have  become  monotonous  had  it  not  been  for  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  earlier  mill  buildings  and  by  the  natural  topography.  Near  the  river, 
new  brick  mills  were  often  built  on  the  exact  site  of  old  frame  ones.   The 
Preston  Mill,  for  example,  of  1903  is  built  on  the  precise  spot  where  a  mill 
(first  fulling  and  then  chocolate)  had  been  located  since  the  mid-l8th  century. 
For  this  reason,  the  plan  of  the  Baker  complex  is  highly  asymmetrical,  and  the 
buildings,  although  very  similar  in  style,  vary  greatly  in  size.   The  large 
mills  are,  for  the  most  part,  located  at  Pierce  Square  directly  on  Adams  Street, 
while  the  small  ones  are  scattered  along  the  river  on  the  old  mill  sites.   The 
S-curve  of  the  river  also  contributed,  of  course,  to  the  asymmetrical  grouping 
of  the  mills.   Another  factor  for  variety  is  the  sloping  terrain,  which  places 
almost  every  building  on  a  different  level  from  the  next. 

A  detailed  chronology  of  the  existing  mill  buildings  is  given  in  Section 
B.2  (Chronological  List  of  Noteworthy  Buildings)  and  is  also  illustrated  in 
Map  IV-2.   The  general  outlines  can  be  given  here,  together  with  a  discussion  of 
the  appearance  and  style  of  the  buildings. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  Baker  Company  buildings  is  probably  the  Pierce 
Mill  (later  called  Mill  No.  l),  built,  according  to  the  Walter  Baker  Calendar, 
in  1872.  Unfortunately,  the  architect  of  this  handsome  Second  Empire  structure 
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is  not  knovm.   Located  on  Adams  Street  at  Pierce  Square,  this  mill  with  its 
central  mansarded  pavilion  and  two  smaller  flanking  ones  is  still  the  visual 
focus  of  the  whole  group  (Pig.IV-L). 

The  first  mill  --  as  far  as  is  knovm  --  to  be  designed  by  what  was  to  be- 
come the  "company  firm"  was  the  Webb  Mill  (Mill  No.  k)   in  Milton,  built  in  1882 
from  plans  of  Bradlee,  Winslow  and  Wetherell.*-  This  is  an  attractive  but  by 
no  means  avant-garde  building  designed  in  the  current  Romanesque  Revival  (-Eig-. — 


By  the  late  '80's  and  '90' s,  the  firm  was  designing  buildings  for  the  Baker  Com- 
pany in-  a  non- Academic  version  of  the  Renaissance  Revival.   One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  Building  G  and  H  of  Mill  No.  1,  which  rounds  the  corner  of  Adams  Street 
(FigJV-l).   This  was  built  in  1888-89,  and  the  very  similar  Baker  Mill  (Fig.IV"^ 
was  built  in  1891.   Other  buildings  definitely  attributed  to  the  firm  are  the 
Preston  Mill  (1903)  and  several  outbuildings.   Buildings  almost  certainly  by 
Winslow  and  Bigelow  are  the  Ware  Mill  (1902),  the  Power  House  (1906)  and  the 
Forbes  Mill  (l91l). 

The  stylistic  consistency  shown  by  this  architectural  firm  during  the  thirty 
years  that  the  Baker  Company  was  its  client  has  already  been  commented  on;   the 
same  characteristic  has  been  observed  in  the  two  Walker  Buildings  ( Wins low  and 
Wetherell,  1891,  and  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  190l)  described  in  the  Park  Square 
Survey  (see  above,  Part  I,  p.  6  ).   The  Romanesque  Revival  utilized  in  the  Webb 
Mill  of  l882  and  the  Renaissance  Revival  used  in  the  later  buildings  were  both 
sufficiently  diluted  that  they  could  share  similar  motifs  and  blond  quite  imper- 
ceptibly with  each  other.   In  1918,  a  break  was  made  with  the  firm,  which  still 
existed  under  the  name  of  Bigelow  and  Wadsworth,  and  an  architect  named  George  F. 


■"-During  the  period  under  study,  the  firm  did  business  under  the  following 
names:  Bradlee,  Winslow  and  We  there  1.1  (.1882-87),  Winslow  and  Wetherell  (l888- 
98),  Winslow,  Wothercll  and  Bigelow  (1899-I90O)  and  Winslow  and  Bigelow  (19OI-O8). 
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Shepard  was  called  In  to  design  the  Georgian  Revival  Administration  Building. 
After  that  date,  the  Baker  Company  appears  to  have  built  only  storehouses  and 
outbuildings,  as  well  as  additions  and  remodellings  of  no  special  architectural 
significance. 

The  Baker  Company  buildings  are  illustrated  in  Figures  IV- 1  through  IV- 8. 
These  include  both  recent  photographs  and  photographs  copied  from  a  1910  publi- 
cation (Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate:   A  Short  History  of  Their 
Production  and  Use,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1910). 
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2.    Chronological  List  of  Noteworthy  Buildings 


Buildings  Outside  the  Baker  Complex 


36  River  Street 


25  Medway  Street 
5  Medway  Street 


The  St  ought  on  School.,   1855.   Handsome 
Italianate  building  now  used  by  the 
S.  H.  Couch  Div. ,  ESB  Inc.   Resembles 
the  first  Gibson  School,  formerly  on 
School  Street  in  Dorchester. 

late  I87O 1 s.  Stick- style  house  and 
stable. 

Mason  Regulator  Co.   1888.   Brick,  Queen 
Anne  factory  now  used  by  Pabreeka  Products. 


Walter  Baker  Buildings  (Reference  to  Map  EL-^will  clarify  locations.) 


1220  Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


1210-14 'Adams  Street  (rear), 
Dorchester 


1  Eliot  Street  (corner 
of  Adams),  Milton 


Mill  No.  1 
1872.  Brick 
Bldg.  A  is  p 
existing  mil 
to  Bldgs.  G 
Baker  Calenc 
in  1868  with 
location  of 
may  have  bee 
of  Mill  No 


•  Pierce  Mill,  Bldg.  A. 

1th  mansarded  pavilions, 
robably  the  oldest  part  of 
1  complex.   Office  and  bridge 
&  H  are  later.   (The  Walter 
ar  lists  a  brick  mill  built 

n  addition  in  1869;   the 
this  mill  is  unclear,  but  it 
n  on  the  site  of  Bldgs.  B-D 
1.) 


Mill  No.l,  Bldg.  P.   l88l.   A  building 
permit  of  V15/81  probably  refers  to  this 
building;   dimensions  and  description  fit. 
Vernacular  brick  warehouse  with  a  pitch 
roof  and  dormers.  Looks  even  earlier  than 
date.  Exists  on  1884  but  not  on  l8jk   Atlas. 

Mill  No.  k   --•  Webb  Mill,  Bldgs.  A  &  B. 
1882.  Bradlee,  Winslow  and  Wetherell. 
Interior  remodellings  and  mechanical  Im- 
provements by  Winslow  and  Bigelow  in  1906. 
Romanesque  Revival  brick  mill  with  brown- 
stone  trim.   Original  plans  in  possession 
of  present  owner,  William  Greeley. 
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2.b.   (cont.) 


1200  Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


12V?  Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


Mill  No.  1,  Bldgs.  G-F  (later  referred 
to  as  the  Adams  Street  Mill).   1 888- 89. 
Winslow  and  Wetherell.   brick  mill  build- 
ing with  curving  facade  on  corner  of 
Adams  Street.   Building  permit  of  Vn/88 
refers  to  this  building.   Cost  $250,000 
(Damrell,  p.  80). 

Mill  No.  5,  Baker  Mill,  Bldgs.  A-B. 
1891.  Winslow  and  Wetherell.  Brick  mill 
building  on  corner  of  Baker's  Court. 
Cost  $135,000  (Damrell,  p.  76). 


Adams  Street, 
Milton 


Mill  No.  3,  Ware  Mill.   1902.  Almost 
certainly  by  Winslow  and  Bigelow.  Small 
brick  mill  which  closely  resembles  the 
Preston  Mill.  Built  on  site  of  earlier 
frame  mill. 


Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


Baker's  Court, 
Dorchester 


1235  Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


1231  Adams  Street, 
Dorchester 


Mill  No.  2,  Preston  Mill.   1903.  Winslow 
and  Bigelow.   Brick  mill  built  on  site  of 
earlier  frame  mill.   Site  was  first  a 
fulling  mill,  owned  by  the  Preston  family, 
and  later  a  chocolate  mill.   Building 
permit  of  V23/03,  which  includes  a  letter 
from  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  refers  to  this 
building. 

Power  House.   1906.   First  electrical 
power  plant  of  the  Baker  Co.   Probably 
by  Winslow  and  Bigelow. 

Mill  No.  6,  Forbes  Mill.   1911.   This  brick 
mill  is  a  twin  to  the  neighboring  Baker 
Mill.   Almost  certainly  by  Bigelow  and 
Wadsworth,  successors  to  Winslow  and  Weth- 
erell, since  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  an 
architect  would  copy  a  building  designed  by 
another  firm  20  years  earlier. 

A dm in i strat ion  Bull ding .   1918.   George  F. 
Shepard.   (now  used  by  the  Boston  Welfare 
Department).   Georgian  Revival  office  build- 
ing. Building  permit;  of  5/8/18  refers  to 
this  building. 


Adams  Street, 
Milton 


Two  brick  storehouses  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Ware  Mill.   1.  I89O ' s 
and  early  20th  c.   Storehouse  or   RR  tracks 
dates  from  at  least  1C96  (Milton  Atlas)  and 
is  illustrated  in  "Cocoa  and  Chocolate," 
1910,  p.  69. 


C.    Recommendations  ! 

The  entire  Pierce  Square,  Dorchester  Lower  Mills  Study  Area  Is  recommended 
for  local  protection  through  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  architectural 
control  district.   The  cooperation  of  the  town  of  Milton  Is  essential  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation.   Given  the  industrial  development  outlined  in 
Sections  A  and  B,  it  would  be  illogical  to  designate  only  that  portion  of  the 
Lower  Mills  area  in  Dorchester  and  to  neglect  the  smaller  but  complementary- 
area  in  Milton. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  Study  Area  are  in  a  critical  stage  of  their 
history.   All  of  the  Walter  Eaker  buildings  and  many  of  the  other  buildings 
(the  Stoughton  School,  for  example)  are  being  used  in  ways  other  than  those  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  the  conversions  have  been  makeshift  rather  than 
intelligently  planned.   Without  some  form  of  protection,  the  survival  of  the 
buildings  is  precarious,  and  their  condition  is  almost  certain  to  deteriorate. 
Some  signs  of  deterioration  can  be  seen  now:   the  abandonment  of  many  of  the 
smaller  buildings,  the  sloppy  coats  of  paint  on  the  brick  facades  of  the  larger 
buildings  and  the  proliferation  of  signs.   Fortunately,  none  of  these  trends  is 
yet  irreversible.   The  Walter  Baker  buildings  have  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
original  company  for  only  five  years,  and  they  are  still  in  basically  good  or 
repairable  condition. 

The  Pierce  Square  buildings  have  great  value  to  the  immediate  area,  and, 
as  a  notable  late  19th-century  industrial  complex,  they  also  have  value  to  the 
city,  since  there  is  little  mill  architecture  in  Boston  of  this  quality.   Because 
of  their  visual  prominence  and  architectural  distinction,  special  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  building.-;  fronting  on  major  streets  (the  Pierce  Mill,  includ- 
ing Buildings  V,   G  and  H,  the  Baker,  Forbes  and  Webb  Mills,  the  Stoughton  School 
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and  the  Mason  Regulator  Co.)  or  on  the  river  (the  Ware  and  Preston  Mills). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  protect  the  less  visible  outbuildings  as  stringently,  as 
long  as  the  sites  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  for  structures  incongruous  in 
scale  or  fabric. 

Implementation  of  the  anti-pollution  measures  recommended  by  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Council  in  their  April  19^9  report  ( "Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston  --  Vol.  3:   The  Mystic,  Charles  and 
Neponset  Rivers")  is  imperative  for  the  Pierce  Square  area.   According  to  the 
report,  the  Neponset  is  the  most  critically  polluted  river  in  metropolitan 
Boston.   The  dredging  done  for  flood  control  has  been  ineffective  in  controlling 
pollution  and  has  instead  confined  the  river  to  a  trench  with  an  unattractive 
and  refuse-littered  v/ater  line.   At  the  present  time,  recreational  use  of  the 
Neponset  at  the  Lower  Mills  is  impossible.   Pollution  abatement  would  allow  the 
construction  of  the  walking  paths  and  sitting  areas  also  recommended  by  the 
Council. 

If  pollution  control  and  passive  recreation  facilities  can  be  carried  out, 
the  possibilities  for  preserving  and  re-using  the  mill  buildings  will  be  greatly 
extended.   Under  these  circumstances,  more  flexible  zoning  to  allow  commercial, 
office  or  even  residential  use  of  some  of  the  buildings  would  be  appropriate. 

As  the  following  Annotated  Bibliography  indicates,  the  "alter  Baker  Company 
preserved  a  good  deal  of  material  relating  to  its  history.   Some  of  these  docu- 
ments were  given  to  the  Milton  Historical  Society, ""and  some,  including  original 
drawings  and  blueprints,  were  apparently  passed  on  to  the  new  owners  of  the  build 
ings.   The  Landmarks  Commission  should,  if  possible,  examine  these  materials 
before  they  are  lost  or  dispersed  and  should  photograph  the  drawings  and  blue- 
prints. 
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D.   Annotated  Bibliography 

i:    PRIMARY  SOURCES 

a.  City  Records 

Boston  Building  Department.   Original  permits  to  build  and  permits 
for  remodelling.   These  records  are  the  best  source  for  docu- 
menting the  Pierce  Square  buildings  (from  c.  l88o)  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  permits  have  been  lost  or 
misfiled.   The  street  addresses  of  the  mills  changed  frequently, 
making  it  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which  building  a  per- 
mit refers  to. 

b.  Maps  and  Atlases 

Map  of  Dorchester  and  Milton,  183I.   Photocopy  in  archives  of  the 

Boston  Historical  Conservation  Committee  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
(location  of  original  not  known).   Shows  cluster  of  houses  and 
mills  in  Lower  Mills  area.   Ownership  given  for  buildings  in  the 
less  densely  settled  parts  of  Dorchester  and  Milton. 

Atlases  of  Dorchester  --  published  in  18?^  (Hopkins),  l88'+,  189I+,  1898, 
190U,  1910,  19l8,  1933  (all  Bromley).   The  most  recent  Atlas  of 
the  area  is  the  19^9  Sanborn  Atlas.   The  most  complete  collection 
of  Dorchester  Atlases  is  found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  Rare 
Book  Department;   most  are  also  found  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
the  Harvard  College  Library  Map  Room  (basement  of  Lamont),  the 
Boston  Building  Department  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Planning  Department. 

Atlases  of  Milton  —  Atlases  relevant  to  this  study  were  published  in 


1896  and  1905.   The  Milton  Atlases  show  the  Dorchester  mill  build- 
ings in  addition  to  the  Milton  buildings  and  in  somewhat  more  detail 
than  the  Dorchester  Atlases.   These  two  Atlases  are  found  in  the 
libraries  listed  above  and  in  the  Milton  Public  Library. 

c.   Architects'  drawings;   old  photographs 

Bradlee,  Winslow  and  Wetherell;   Winslow  and  Bigclow.   Original  drawings 
and  blueprl  nts  for  a  It  e  rations  for  the  We  bb  Mi  11  (Mill  Ho.  k)   in 
Milton.   These  drawings  and  blueprints,  together  with  related  his- 
torical materials,  were  transferred  by  the  Walter  Baker  Co.  to  the 
present  owner  of  the  mill,  William  B.  Greeley.   The  present  owners 
of  the  Dorchester  mills  should  be  contacted  to  sec  if  they  inherited 
similar  materials  from  the  Walter  Baker  Co. 
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Old  photographs  of  some  of  the  early  mills  are  located  in  the 
Milton  Room  of  the  Milton  Public  Library,  the  Dorchester 
Historical  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities. 

d.   Other  Archival  Material 

Papers  of  the  Walter  Baker  Co.   Collection  of  notebooks,  deeds 

etc.  given  by  the  Walter  Baker  Co.  to  the  Milton  Historical 
Society.   These  were  used  by  Col.  Edward  Pierce  Hamilton 
as  the  basis  for  his  "Chocolate  Village"  (see  below  under 
Secondary  Sources).   Present  location  of  these  papers  not 
known. 

Baker,  Walter  and  Co.,  Business  notebooks  of  the  1830' s.   Harvard 
Business  School  Library. 


SECONDARY  SOURCES 

a.   Published 

Baker,  Walter  and  Co.,  A  Calendar  of  Walter  Baker  and  Co.  and  its 
Times,  1765-1940,  Bruce  Millar,  ed.,  Mew  York,  1940.   (Milton 
Public  Library,  Milton  Room)   Detailed  chronology  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  company.   Sparsely  illustrated.   Gives  dates  of 
major  buildings  but  little  other  specific  information  about 
them. 

__,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate:   A  Short  History  of 

Their  Production  and  Use,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1910.   (Econ 
.  7753.01  -  Widener)  A  short  history  of  the  Baker  Chocolate  Co. 
is  found  in  Chapter  V  (p.  46).   Most  valuable  for  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  mills. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  Planning  Department,  Dorchester  -- 
Existing  Characteristics,  District  Planning  Program,  Spring, 
1969  (BRA  Library)   Contains  a  brief  and  positive  description  of 
the  Lower  Mills  area  (p.  19). 

Damrell,  Charles,  AJfal f -Century  of  Boston's  Building,  Boston,  1895. 
(Boston  Athenaeum  and  Boston  Public  Library)  Brief  references 
to  two  of  the  Balzer  Company  buildings  are  found  en  pages  76  and 
80,  but  there  are  no  illustrations  of  the  buildings. 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society,  History  of  the  Town 
of  Dor chest  en-,  Boston,  1859.   (US  13187.29.35  -  Widener; 
964D7.C  -  Athenaeum)  A  detailed  account  of  early  industry 
on  the  Nepouset  is  found  in  Chapter  XXVI,  pp.  600-642.  Limited 
value  for  studying  existing  buildings,  since  publication  of 
book  preceded  major  expansion  of  Walter  Baker  Co. 
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Hamllton,  Edward  Pierce,  "Chocolate  Village,"  Milton,  Mass.,  1966. 
(Milton  Public  Librazy,  Pamphlet  file).   This  is  the  best 
summary  of  the  growth  of  the  chocolate  industry  in  both  Milton 
and  Dorchester.   The  limitations  for  an  architectural  study 
are  that  there  are  no  illustrations  and  references  to  specific 
buildings  are  very  brief. 

,  "Early  Industry  of  the  Neponset  and  the 

Charles,"  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  195^.   Detailed  information 
on  the  old  mills. 

____^ __,  History  of  Milton,  Milton,  Mass.,  1957. 

(US  13360.15  -  Widener)   This  book  contains  the  best  discussion 
of  early  industry  on  the  Neponset  ("The  River",  pp.  63-91). 
Especially  useful  is  a  chart  on  page  79  which  summarizes  the 
growth  and  migration  of  industries  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
from  163K   to  189O.   Also  helpful  are  reproductions  of  early 
maps  and  photographs.   The  major  limitation  of  the  book  for 
a  study  of  Pierce  Square  is  a  lack  of  real  discussion  of  late 
19th-century  industry.   There  is  no  bibliography,  and  no  sources 
are  given  for  maps  o-  photographs.   Notes  and  lists  of  source 
material  for  this  history  are  deposited  at  the  Milton  Public 
Library. 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  "Open  Space  and  Recreation  Program 
for  Metropolitan  Boston  --  Vol.  3:   The  Mystic,  Charles  and 
Neponset  Rivers,"  Boston,  April  1969.   Intelligent  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  Neponset  River  area  (pp.  51-58),  with 
particular  emphasis  on  pollution.   No  discussion  of  the  mill 
buildings  as  such,  but  implementation  of  the  Council's  recommend- 
ations --  pollution  abatement  and  development  of  recreational 
facilities  --  would  enhance  the  mill  area  and  work  toward  its 
preservation. 

Teele,  Albert  K.  (ed.),  The  History  of  Milton,  Mass.,  16UO-I887, 
Boston,  1887.   (US  13360.5.5  —  Widener)  Summaries  of  early 
industry  in  Milton  (pp.  357"'iOl)  with  a  few  illustrations. 
Teele 's  claims  for  "First  Tilings"  (pp.  367-383)  should  be  checked 
against  the  corresponding  section  in  Hamilton  (History  of  Milton, 
pp.  209-218,  and  "Chocolate  Village",  p.  I*!-). 

Whitman,  Edmund  S.  and  W.  James  Schmidt,  Plant  Relocation;  a  case 
history  of  a  move,  New  fork,  1966.   (658.2V;  --  Milton  Public 
Libraiy)  Limit-,  d  value  for  an  architectural  study.   Discusses 
the  reasons  for  moving  the  Walter  Baker  Co.  out  of  the  Neponset 
valley. 
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Unpublished 

Boston  Historical  Conservation  Committee.   Unpublished  records  of 
work  in  Lower  Mills.   (Boston  Athenaeum)   contains  notes , 
deed  research,  photographs  etc.   No  work  at  all  was  done  on 
the  mill  buildings,  but  there  is  considerable  information 
about  surrounding  houses . 

Epstein,  Peter,  Adam  Goodheart  and  Geoffrey  Swan,  "Baker  Chocolate 
Mill  No.  4,  Buildings  A  and  B,  1  Eliot  Street,  Milton,  Mass.," 
1966.   Term  paper  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Director,  Carpen- 
ter Center,  Harvard.   This  paper  focuses  on  the  Webb  Mill,  al- 
though it  does  contain  a  chronology  taken  from  the  Walter  Baker 
Co.  Calendar  of  1940.  Reproductions  of  original  plans  by  Bradlee, 
Winslow  and  Wetherell  (1882)  and  Wins low  and  Wetherell  (l9CS). 
Photographs  and  other  illustrations.   Some  factual  inaccuracies. 
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